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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, ih — second, by Towns. 
COLORADO, Go 
TATE SCHOOL ‘OF MINES. ESTAB- 
nN lished 1874. Tuition free. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 23. Catalogue on application. 
CoNNEcTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A PRE- 
paratory school for boys, Highest references 
from parents and from members of the Yale and Wil- 
liams Faculties, Cuas. G. BARTLETT, A.M. 
CONNECTIC uT, Lyme. 
WE GRISWOLD HOME SCHOOL 
prepares for College, teaches the usual branches 
and accomplishments, also Harp. Guitar, and rich 
foreign embroideries, Recommended by physicians 
for delicate girls. 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year. 
. WILSON, A.M. 


Connecticut, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR 
j Preparatory School for Boys, 
For Omoular address E. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTUN'S HOME 
School for Girls will reopen October 7. Num- 
ber limited. Ciroular sent on application. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
TSS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies and Girls opens October 2. _Applica- 
tions for circulars may be made to Miss C. W. Riten, 
For Miss Aiken’s Methods of Mind Training to Putnam’s 
Sons, 23a St., New York 


CONNECTICUT, an 
TSS LOW.—BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
prepared for college 


DKLAWARE, Wilmington, ., Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Girls reopens September 20, 1889. 


DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College, Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Scientific School. For catalogues, address 
Dr. Ja AMus C. W ‘ELLING, President. 
“MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
F heed WORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
School for Young Ladies will reopen on ee. 


September 19. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBV RE, | Princi pal. 


YLAND Baltimore. 
TNIVE RSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
/ Law School, Twentieth annual session, October 
» 1889. Address 
HENRY Dz _HARLAN, ‘, Secretary, — 
” MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY’ SENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for youn finite will reopen 
September 19, 1889, Principals, . C. Carter and 
Miss S. R. ¢ Cart ter. 
MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall P. O., St. Mary’s Co. 
- - — CHARLOTTE HALL 
I / 74 1889 School. Situation unsurpassed 
for health. Thorough English, Classical, Mathemati- 
cal, Commercial, and Military Courses. Board and 
tuition, iueluding washing, fuel, and furnished room, 
£160 for term of 10 months. 115th session Sept. 2. For 


further particulars, address R. W. SYLVESTER, Prin. 
\) AUPINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
P Eighth Session opens 17th of September. For 

terms address CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A. Principal. _ 








MARYLAND, Ellicott City. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, 

‘HE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 

paratory boarding-school for boys. For informa- 

tion address B. F, HARDING, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 

; MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
Cie STALBUN FARM. 

- for six boys. ys. Reopens S Sept. 18. 


— Home School 
. Ep. T. FISHER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos ws 
OSTON UNIVE RSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
: Ep) MUND i. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, . Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
( “HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
- For boys and girls.— Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a speciality. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or wimowt Greek) 
and for business. Special students received 


THURSDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 109, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 

ISS HELOISE E. HEARSE Y'’S 
School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu 

pils received inthe family. Circulars on application. 


25 Chestnut St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
7 Ladies, The 36th year Degins Oct. 2. For cireu 
lar address REV. Geo. 8, GanNetT, DD. 


Massacu SETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Ouls Place. 
DREPARATION FOR H ARVARD 
College and for the Institute of Technology 
School year begins Wed., Sept. 25. ALBERT HALE. 


| 
vi 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
TISS INGOLS'S SCHVOL FUR GIRLS 

will ae n October 2. 1889. Application may 
be made : at2 W are $ St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E, ABBotT, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nonquit Beach, Masa, 


Massacnusetts, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knarp, S.B. (M1. Tt.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL Scheol for Young La- 


jes.—2lst year. Regular and Special Courses, 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
Cc. 


to Smith. Science, Art, Music. P ARSONS, Prin. 
f OME AND PRIVATE INSTRU 
tion for wave, (number limited). Preparation 


college a specialty Isaac BRIDGMAN, Ph.” 
A R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year becins « set. . TSS89. 
Mrs. ‘mneae. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B,,H'd ii aster, 
| DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 
21 tory boarding school for boys. Eighteenth year 
ee September 10, 1889. 


or all information apply to 
WILuiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton. 
Massacuvsetts, Plymouth. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
Ww: EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School, Its 36th year begins Sept. 18, 
A family school for both sexes. Prepares for 
College, Scientific School, and business. Special at 
tention to character building. Send for catalogue to 
Natu’. T. ALLEN, 


MicHiaaN, Orchard Lake. 

Wee AN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Select Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty mile- from Detroit. and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfuiness. The courses: ft 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for col 
Special attention paid to practical drill tn FE agits oh 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer 
sity without examination. For Catalogues address 

CoL. J, SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 


‘it Micme@ax, Houghton. 
ICHIGAN MINING 
om nes address 
. WaDsSwortThH, A.M., 


SCHOOL.—Fe 


Ph.D., Director 


es New Hamrsumer, P Portsmouth. 
TSS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies =: Sept. 25, 1889. 
John %. Whittier “A better, healthier. and 
leasanter location aie a “school could scarcely be found 
in New w England.” ao 


New HAMPsnms, Portamonth, Grecaland Road. 

REPARATION FOR HARVARD.— 

Rev. G. L. Stowell, A.B.. prepares lobes ~ r Har 

vard tn his country home. Number limited to four. 
Special advantages for delicate bors. 


New JERSEY, Morristown 4 

} TSS E. ELIZABKTH DANA RE- 

opens the Seminary forYoung Ladies September 

25. Thor ugh instruction in E Dxlish, French, and Ger- 
m e 

c timate of Morristown rounds erapl 


Music and Art. Grounds an for reersation. 
Terms: Board- 
ing Puptis, $600. Circulars on application. 3 
Mount Holly 


T. HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 





New JERSEY, 


Healthful. H.M. Warrant (Yale), Principal. 


18809. 


PRICE CENTS. 


New Yor« ct 
SSES GR/ 


M for Girls, Oct a Co legiate, 1 


mary dep'ts. Separate classes for boys 
RS. ROBER7 and 


A er’s English a ££ Bo 
will reopen Oct. 1. No home 
fourteen, 


Hy 23 2 Rast Satt 


New York ( ITY yg Madison Ave 
f 


1 echo 


study for pus 


New YoOrK Crry, 40° 
49th Street, 
MORSE'S SCHOO! 

- Will reopen Oct. 1. 
~ Prinetpal 


$ Madison Avenue, nes 


=f FOR BOYS 


now at? 


New Your. Syracuse, 
RS. ALFRED old, in: 
Sehool! for Girls Reope boneinen 
Re fers to Hos Abram S. Hewitt, George V 
Hon, Wavne MecVeagh. Kev. Fiiw ard 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hor 


| 
Ono, Cincinnau 

ay . , te “Fr 
/: DEN PARK SCHOOL | 

« Ninth year. This sc hool is re 
high patronage, home life, unsurpass 
modern languages, music, ete.. and fo 
location, at a few minutes’ walk from 
and Art Museum. For circulars adire 
as above 


SON'S 


New York, Tarrytown on Hox 
TSS BULKL? ee 
Day School for Girls will re 


ONTO, 4 ine innati 


yp 7 , 
fd iv. 
Agi Is wit Ope m Septen 
prepared with m a 
vard examinations 


is or & 
» fou resident 7 


Onto, Gambier 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMIN 





Prepares thoroughty for the leading 
- women, or gives a complete course 
ONES : 
On Ox10, Gamdler. 
eS YON MI 
thorou 


LITARY At 
ghiv for Coll 


“ADEM Y.— 


eee or business 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
WENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA 
demy. Twenty eighth session opens September 
A Mittary Codege. Civil Engineerin emistry, 
Arta Thoroughly organized Preparatory 
lars of Cot. Cuas, E. Hyatt, Pres, 


/ 


Architecture, 


x, Cl 


Courses, Circu 
PRNNSYLV aNta, Ogonta, Montgomery County. 
(eont2 SCHOOL FOR YOUAG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, to Ugonts, the spacious country-seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its fortieth wear Wednesday, Sept. 
2Sth. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Principals; Miss Frances FE. Kennett, Miss sylvia J. 
Fastman; Principal Egerita: Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


Philade Iphia, Che oa it Hill 
ry 
Jj En an R a ng 


COUMEGYS A Mi] BELL'S 
lish, French, and Gern School 
Yor young ladies reopens Sept. 30, ISS? 
Students prepared for College. Ample 


outdoor exercise. 

j ARTIN'’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
4 There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1880. Roys only of the highest 
character can be received. 84600 a vear 

PENNSYLYaNtTA, Philadelphia, 1434 Pine St. 

Mi ADEMOISELLE BONAME'S 

French and Enalish Roarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies. Will reopen September 25. Num 

ber of resident pupils limited to six. Thorough in 
struction and home care 

-ENNSYLVANSIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine =t. 

Meg S ANABLE'’S BOARDING AND 

Day Schoo! for Y oung Ladies wil! reopen Sept. 26. 

ramen TANIA, Philadeiphi: a, Germantown, 202 

204 W. Chelten Avenue. 

Lfitss: M. 4RY E.STEVENS S BOARD- 
ing and Day School begins ita 2ist year me 23, 
“Approved by Bryn Mawr College and “au 

thorized "' to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations In this Se hool. 
“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 992. 

A WELL ESTABLISHED SCHOOL IN 

‘eiris), at half pri ce. Address 


PENNSYLY ANTA, 
RS. 


grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3003 Locust St. 


Philadelphia will receive a few boarding pupils 
_Prine PAL. 


[Continued on nest page. ] 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada ; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a eub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. Noother 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation,”’ 

When a change of address ig desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
(No deviation, ] 


Onany page not specified 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. pe 
A column (140 lines), 820 each insertion ; with 
choice of page. $27. ron 

A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80. | 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column oe 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not spectfied, advertisements are|~ 
classified as far as possible and arranged in a, 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|__ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 1244 per cent,; 3500, 15 per cent.; 
£750, 20 per cent.; $1,000 25 per cent.; $2,500, 3314 per 
cent. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATIONis sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the in 
spection of advertisers, 





Seale of 
Agate 
lines, 





tS 





*,*Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano Bros., 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 30 Cornbill, E. C. 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. C. y 
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STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


“ and 


Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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[Continued from first page.) 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
~ 9th month, 10th. 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted, Full college course for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also ‘a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes), Heaith- 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus, For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars, address W. H. APPLETON, l’h.D., Acting Pres’t. 





RHoDE ISLAND, Providence. 
y¥RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu- 
dents from 18 States. All denominations, Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art, 
Our certificate admits to college. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo. 

ADAME YEATMAN-MONOUR Y— 

Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 

of successful exverience. School year commences 

October Ist and ends July 28th, Pupils are received at 

any time during school year. Highest references in 

America and England. 

NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 

R.A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 

house? and prepares with marked success a 

limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 

military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 

dern languages for Americans. 








Teachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF HARVARD, EX- 


Ye perienced in tutoring, wishes a position as _pri- 
vate tutor for the coming year. References to Har- 
vard Professors, Address FREDERICK GREEN, 

48 Buckingham St., Cambridge. 


4 YOUNG LADY OF EDUCATION 
Ps and yey desires to form classes for any com- 
bination of the following studies: Logic, Ethtes, Psy- 
chology, History, Khetoric, English Literature, Spe- 
cialty, Psychology. Address X., Nation Office. 


RECENT HARVARD GRADUATE 

(highest honors) seeks engagement as private 

Successful experience, highest references. Ad- 
EDWARD C, Lunt, A.M., Malden, Mass. 





tutor, 
dress 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


fi OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 11 EVE- 
rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 
LLE. DRESSE, daughter of the late 
Colonel! Dresse (officier d’ordonnance de S. M. 
Leopold I.) offers a cormforiable home to ladies desirous 
of visiting Brussels; references permitted to the Eng- 
lish chaplains. 76 Ruedu Prince Royal. Advantages 
for learning French, 
| ARS. BEN]. FULLER SMITH WILL 
l leave New York for Dresden, Germany, in Octo- 
ber, with a limited number of girls desiring to study 
abroad. Applications will be received and informa- 
tion furnished regarding expenses, during the month of 
September, at 66 Essex St., Bangor, Me. Trustworthy 
references given and required. 














LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 





Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





The prime aim of this school is the development of 
all branches of the political sciences. It offers eight 
courses in political and coustitutional history, nine 
in political economy, five in constitutional and admi- 
nistrative law, four in diplomacy and international 
law, three in Roman law and comparative jurispru- 
dence, two in political philosophy, and one in biblio- 
graphy—in all, forty-four hours per week through the 
academic year. The full course of study covers three 
years. For admission as candidate for a degree, the ap- 
plicant must have satisfactorily completed the regular 
course of study in this college, or in some other main- 
taining an equivalent curriculum, to the end of the ju- 
nior year. Special students admitted to any course 
without examination _— payment of proportional 
fee. For circular of information apply to Registrar, 
49th St. and Madison Avenue, N, Y. city. 


HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., 
Acting President. 


Ty ry y ~ rT a 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
AvsTIN, TEXAS, August 15, 1889. 

Applications for the Assistant Professorship of Latin 
in the University of Texas will be received until the 
end of September, when the vacancy will be filled by 
the Board of Regents. Salary, $2,000; term 3 years. 
It is essential that applicants should have previous ex- 

rience in teaching Latin. Address LESLIE WAGGENER, 

hairman of the Faculty, University of Texas. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


pBreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econoinical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
S8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


ONEITA 


I have used Oneita Water for Subacute Muscular 
Rheumatism in my own person, with perfect success, 
and after six months am entirely free from its annoy- 
ing symptoms. 
















TONE, 








C. B. TEFtT, M.D. 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N.Y. 
J. M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 
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The Nation. 





To All Who May Be Interested in 
THE REFORM OF THE TARIEFE: 


The best time to arouse the people to an understanding of the fallacies of protection is the 
present. During a political campaign politicians appeal to party prejudice, and few men’s minds 
are then open to conviction. THE WEEKLY Posi, therefore, is engaged in the campaign for reve- 
nue reform now. 

Tue WEEKLY Post holds that any law which seeks to divert one man’s earnings to anothes 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise or plea, temporarily or permanently, is an act of spoliation 
and an infringement of human liberty. In principle it makes no difference whether such spoliation 
is at a high or at a low rate, whether it is 47 per cent., or 4o percent.,or 1 percent. We are op- 
posed to it altogether, for the same reason that we are opposed to forced loans, contiscation 
slavery, and robbery. We intend to fight against it wherever we find it. 

The experience of men who have been working for this reform contains the best lessons for 


others. THe WEEKLY Post, therefore, invites reformers in every part of the country to repor 


- 


progress of popular opinion and to describe the best methods of work. Our wish is to make the 
paper the mouthpiece of the people who are oppressed by taxation. As soon as the people them- 
selves become aroused they will make short work of the present tariff; and we believe that the 
best service a paper can render is to put its columns, as far as practicable, at their command 

We are preparing a directory of organizations of every kind that are doing, or preparing to 
do, work, and that will not wait for the approach of another political campaign; and the facts 
about every such organization are desired for this purpose. 

We are preparing also a directory of the work that is in progress for the reform, which will 
show, by charts and maps and statistics, the results of the discussion of the subjects in the last 
campaign; the work that reformers are now doing; the industries of particular communities that 
in especial ways are affected by the tariff; the subjects that could most protitably be discussed in 


particular communities ; and the growth of tariff-reform sentiment in every Congressional district. 


The tables and maps and diagrams by which this information will be set forth, will be a chart 
for reformers during next year’s Congressional campaign, and will do much also, it is hoped, to 
enable them to anticipate the usual effects of a party campaign by educational work in the mean- 


time. 

Every reader of the Na¢zon who is disposed to aid in this work is requested to send for a 
blank form for filling in the desired information. 

A special correspondent and agent is desired in every community, and correspondence with 


reference to such an engagement is invited. Subscription price, $1.00 per year, with liberal dis- 


counts for clubs and agencies. 





THE WEEKLY POST, NEW YORK. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
SATURDAY BOOKS. 


C9" 112TH THOUSAND. 


Looking Backward. 


By Edward Bellamy. An entirely New Edition 
from new plates, Cloth, price reduced to 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

An attractive edition of this remarkable story,which 


has excited a popular interest greater and deeper than 
any other American story since *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 


Six Portraits. 

By Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer, author of 
‘Henry Hobson Richardson and his Works.’ 
16mo, $1.25, 

Papers of much biographic and art value on Luca 


Della Robbia. Corregzio, William Blake, Corot, George 
Fuller, and Winslow Homer. 


The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, 


And other Tales, including A Knight-Errant of 
the Foot-Hills, A Secret of Telegraph Hill, 
and Captain Jim’s Friend. By Bret Harte. 
16mo, $1.25, 


Character and Comment. 
Selected from the Novels of W. D, Howells. 
By Minnie Macoun. 16mo, $1.00. 


A tasteful little book of those noteworthy and delli- 
cious sentences which abound in Mr. Howells’s stories, 


Our Cats and all about Them. 


Their Varieties, Habits,and Management; and, 
for Show, their Points of Excelience and 
Beauty. By Harrison Weir. With a por- 
trait, and many illustrations by the author. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Weir stands at the head of animal draughtsmen 

in England. His book, by its fund of varied informa- 


tion about cats and its excellent illustrations, appeals 
to all cat-lovers. 


Calendar Books. 


Selections fromthe Writings of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Whittier forevery day of the year. Each 
book of selections is put up in a parchment- 
paper cover. Price of each 25 cents; the six 
in a box, $1.50. 


Gudrun. 


A Mediz val Epic, excellently translated from 
the Middle High German, by Mary Pickering 
Nichols. Carefully printed, with decorations 
from German books, mostly of the sixteenth 
century. With a colored facsimile of a page 
of the original MS. of the poem. 8vo, cloth, 
or parchment-paper boards, $2.50, 


On the Functions of the Nose, 
And their Relation to Certain Pathological 
Conditions. By Greville Macdonald, M.D., 
Physician to the Throat Hospital, London. 
Svo, $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 
BOSTON, 
zi East Seventeenth St., New York, 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
WORKING PEOPLE. 

From the Earliest Known Period to the Adoption of 
Christianity by Constantine. By C. Osborne Wara. 
Translator and Librariau, Department of Labor. 
12mo, 519 pages, $2.00. 

W. H, LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Publishers, Washington, D.C. 
FIRST EDITIONS FOR SALE. 

1. Ptolemy's TerpafiBdos and Kapmés. 

translation. Veuice, Ratdolt, lav4. = 

2. Philidor’s Chess Analyzed. London, 1750. 

(Darwin’s copy.) 
&. Hours of ddleness, 


1807. 
The highest bidder cap obtain each or all on Nov. 1, 
1889, Address * Brpyio, Nation, New York, 


Latin 


Byron’s, Newark, 
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Eggleston’s School Histories. 


I. 
A First Book in American History. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LIVES AND DEEDS OF GREAT AMERI- 


CANS. By Epwarp EGGLEsToN. With Maps and numerous [ilustrations. 
[Now just ready.] 


half bound. Price, 75 cents. 


* 


Square i2mo, 


‘*The children into whose hands Mr. Eggleston’s charmingly written volume is put will have 
before them pictures, vignettes, etc., almost as exquisitely dainty as those which adorn Couquet’s 


éditions de luxe. 


paper, beautiful clear type, and careful printing can effect has been done by the publisLers. 


Even the maps are so drawn as to interest as well as instruct, and all that fine 


The 


text is skilfully written, and is well adapted to interest young mindsin the doings of great Ameri- 


cans.’’—New York Tribune. 


A History of the United States and Its People. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


and numerous Illustrations. Square 12mo, cloth. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


With Maps, Prints in Colors, 
Price, $1.25. 


** Adorning and enlivening it are maps which keep pace with the story and make familiar by 
colors and drawings, specially contrived for episodes and epochs, all the surroundings which fasten 


not merely events, but their full significance on the mind. ; 

The illustrations, apart from the maps, are admirable examples of American 
They are innumerable, and they are lavishly scattered along the margins or 
Softly and tastefully finished, they constitute themselves an element 
The literary style of the book is worthy of its scholastic 
The most pleasing, the most convenient, and the most fascinating popular text yet 


mended. ... 
wood-engraving. 
dropped into the text itself. 
of beauty as well asofinterest. . . . 
character, .. . 


These maps are to be cordially com- 


produced upon the subject that ought to be dearest to American youth.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 


New Classical Text-Books 
: ws attention of Instructors in the Classics 
is invited to the New InpUcTIVE TEXTS 
by Prof. Wm. R. Harper of Yale, and his as- 
sistants, of which there are now ready— 
l THE INDUCTIVE LATIN ME- 
THOD. 
fessor Wm. E. Waters, Ph.D. 323 pages. 
Cloth. 
THE INDUCTIVE GRELE 
METHOD. By 
Professor Isaac B, Burgess, A.M., of Ro- 
355 


By Professor Harper and Pro- 


a; 
Professor Harper and 


gers’ High School, Newport, R. L 
pages. Cloth. 





These books embody strikingly new methods 
for beginners in the study of Latin and Greek, 
and are meeting with very great favor. 


“Lam satisfled,’’ says Professor Lincoln of Brown 
University, *“‘yours 1s the only practical method of 
learning a language thoroughly ; the only one for mas- 
tering the language for use, whether literary or scien- 
tific. lhave been trying for several years past to get 
my pupils to read and study their Latin in this way. 
If teachers would only patiently use your method 
from the very start and persistently keep it up, if only 
for your twenty Cwsar chapters, I venture to say that 
their pupils would find but little difficulty after that in 
reading C@sar anywhere. Then, too, they would read 
Ceesar, or be well on the Way to reading without stop 
ping to translate.’’ 


Special 
Samplk 


*,* Price for introduction, $1.00 each, 
rate for evehange for books of like grade. 
pages by mail on application, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 Dian Ses York. 


, * ig NX : x x d < ail 
THE COLLECTOR. 
FOR 
AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS 
THIRD YEAR. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy. 

WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
__%8 WEST 28D ST., N. ¥. CITY, 
DUPRAT & COQ., 

IMPORTERS OF FINE BOOKS, 

349 5th Avenue, New York, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





1, 3. and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





FOR SALE. 


THE NATION—Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30. Bound witn marble 
back and untrimmed edges. Price of set $30.00. 

JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE—Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7.8.9, and 11, with Supplements. Price of set, 
$5.00, 

REPORT ON CONDUCT OF THE WAR—Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3 [1865], with Supplement, Parts 1 and 2, 
Price, $3.00, 


Single volumes of the above will notbe sold. Ad 
dress Box L, West Chester, Penn. 


= _ ~ X ) ae i) in > NWT 
r. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A rf od assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


HOLLAND TRUST CO.. 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. - - - SURPLUS, $560,213. 
CORRESPONDENTS : 


DE TWENTSCHE BANKVEREENIGING, AMSTERDAM, 
HOLLAND, 


B. W, BLYDENSTEIN & CO., LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Allows interest on deposits and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised real estate first mortgage, with ti- 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under wills 
for the fixed statutory charges; also, as registrar, trus- 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States, cities, 
railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real 
estate mortgages with coupon bonds !n New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, coupons, 
and dividends. 

Negotiates State, city, railway, and corporate loans. 


TRUSTEES. 

John D. Vermeule, 
John Van Voorhis, 
W. W. Van Voorhis, 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, 


Garret A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C, Van Voorst, 
James B. Van Woert, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 

John R. Planten, Augustus Van Wyck, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B sevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 

Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 

Wm. Dowd, an, 
William Remsen, 
W. D. Van Vleck Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President, 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 





We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 

Letters and make cable transfers of omer to 

f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

Oo also make Collections and issue Com- 

C lit mercial and Travelling credits, availa- 
redait. ple in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
not one of the fifteen leading editors whom 
the President has bribed with important 
offices has ventured to say anything con- 
cerning Tanner’s removal which was worthy 
a’ moment's serious consideration by an intel 

ligent human being. Nearly all their com 
ments have been, like those of the 7r/dune of 
this city, fit only to be classified among thi 
‘‘jokes ” or humorous utterances of the pr 

riod. Not one of the tifteen editors has even 
hinted at what he knows to be the truth in 
the matter—that Tanner’s appointment in the 
first place was an inexcusable blunder, and 
that his removal was made necessary in order 
to save the Administration from disgrace 
and the country from possible bankruptcy. 
Truth of this kind has to be sought in 
such unsubsidized Republican journals as 
the Philadelphia Jnquirer and Ledger, the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press, the Worcester Spy, 
and a few others whose editors have not 
been appointed to office. But for them 
the public would not be able to find 
the facts in the case outside the Mug 
wump and Democratic press. The most 
conspicuous instance that we have seen of 
the servile effect of Presidential bribery up- 
on a newspaper appears in the Detroit 772 

né, Whose editor was recently appointed a 
collector of internal revenue. He defended 
Tanner up to the very moment of his re 
moval, and then bewailed his fate by saying 
‘We regard it as an unfortunate break in 
the household of the Administration, and 
sincerely regret that it could not have been 
avoided,” 

The country now waits to see what other 
representative of the Grand Army Machine 
shall be appointed as Tanner's successor. 
Evidently the New York Press, whose editor 
is Commissioner of the Census, did not ex 
aggerate the power of this machine or the 
President’s fear of it. The Boston Adve? 
tiser, whose editor got his brother appointed 
to a consulate the other day, accepts the 
situation, and says: ‘‘It now remains for the 
President to appoint some other member of 
the Grand Army.” Major Merrill of Massa 
chusetts called on the President on Friday, 
and,according to the Z/eru/d’s correspondent 
said that ‘‘the occasion called for the ap 
pointment of aman of national reputation 
and universal popularity in the Grand Army, 





and the appointment could not be delayed 
without disastrous results.” The corre 
spondent adds, what everybody will believe 
that ‘‘ the President seemed impressed with 
this view.” 


The Philadelphia Press cautiously says 


arding the succession to Tanner, that ‘‘the 


President is hardly likely to make a mistake 
in filling the office a second time I} 


The 








depends on whether he keeps his pledges the 
second time, as he did not the first. It is 
only necessary that he should follow the rule 
laid down in his letter of acceptance, but 
shamelessly broken in the choice of Tanner, 
that ‘‘in appointments to every grade and 
department, fitness, not party service, should 
be the essential and discriminating test.” 
It is not encouraging that the test made most 
prominent inthe current discussions of the 
succession is the relative strength of various 
candidates with the Grand Army Machine 

a machine so powerful that the New York 
Press thought the President worthy of ful 
some praise for the alleged courage which 
he displayed in removing Tanner at the risk 
of its displeasure. The Philadelphia Ledger 
makes some pertinent remarks upon this 
point: ‘It is said that the Grand Army is to 
be conciliated by the appointment of its late 
Commander as Commissioner of Pensions. 
Ile may be a worthy and proper man, but if 
he should accept office as the representative 
of the Grand Army of the Republic or any 
other organization of soldiers, he will be 
handicapped, as was Corporal Tanner, from 
doing his full duty as a public servant, ow 


ing allegiance to no other power.” 


Mr. H. K. Thurber, who as a disseminator 
of forged English press quotations in behalf 
of Harrison was not surpassed even by John 
F, Plummer himself, has been ignored by the 
Administration in the selection of a site for 
the new Appraiser’s stores, and is naturally 
indignant. He said last week toa 7 s Tt 
porter, in speaking of the selection of Bowl 
ing Green: 


‘It is an outrage—a_ striking triumph of poli 
tical influence over the true commercial in 
terests of the city. In full knowledge of the 
facts, Secretary Windom has chosen a site 
which was opposed by men representing fully 
“0 per cent. of the importations physically 
handled at the Appraiser’s stores, and which 
only had the backing of politicians, real-estat 
manipulators, and such importers as do their 
business with the Appraiser by sample. Of 
course there is an African in the woodpile. 
It does not require a very keen sight to locate 
him either.” 

The African whom Mr. Thurber sees in the 
woodpile is well known to be ‘* Tom " Platt, 
who, whatever other service he may have ren 
dered to President Harrison, was never caught 


‘aIrenlatine Ff y ; ; hi 
circuianing forgeries in his { 





therefore, is obviously much inferior to Mr 





Thurber’s, for the latter circulated forgeries 
by the t both b re and after their true 
haracter y fear % head heen 
characte Was exposed Afte bad Dee 

exposed he gave pu ¢ notice that he weuld 


} +} vr _ ni >? ; } 
make the proper correction in his next batcl 


! i 
of circulars, and when the batch came out, it 
was discovered that his correction consisted 
in chang the credit lir n the most fla 
grant of the forgeries from *‘ London 71mes 

to “a | lon paper Zeal like this ought 
certainly have some influence with its 
ye rv, and we are not surprised at Mr 


i ! \ n facturers of 
New | i seem to be somewhat dazed 


N ation. 





by the 7r * assurances that it ler 
stands their business interests better tha 
they do themselves Phev had en sup 
posing that they Knew what was the matter 
with their own affairs They knew they 
were losing business and monev, and they 
came to the conclusion that they 

remedy save in free raw materia I 
Tritune assures them that they 

ing themselves that they are kW ¥ 
traders”: and that if thev are not caref 
they wili incur the wrath of 1 Per viva 
nia iron-manufacturers and Western w 


crowers, and be utterly destroved by 









the duties removed from manufa ! 
duets This information that 
their business is going to deeay, itis t 
duty as good Re publicans to let 
than try to save it at the peril of ler 
mining the protective system, does not strik 
them as meeting the emer \ W s 
that the 7) ie Will read them a it of 
the party, and make it manifest to everybody 
1} ’ S 
that the he PUOLICaAN Parcy s \ ‘ \ 
posed to tariff vis | f 
every kind 
\ week wo The’ 

mand of the Woolient for tree w idl 
lown the ctrine that rotect t 
ly politically 1 nts } r vically @ 
+ y 
tied as a pa r side ‘ If 
it does not } fit America i as A 
who wi be voted w W 1 
no sooner fai V SSIt te t s if 
pl that is to sav, t the w anufa 
turers Were not to be allowed t& prosper 
less the wool-growers could prosper at the 
same time—when the following appeared in 
the sar orent id ress t th Bk st M is 
sachusetts, men, W a! ish for 
Coa nd ir ore order to ena ti 
pr sper as well s !’ SsVivVa ahs 

‘ 1 
all industri n 
Some must unav ts 
of any beneficent nat n 
States Were in posit f 
benefit from prote w 
Western and Souther e 
the bountiful results ‘ e 
Eastern men who deplore that state of 

Ce bu ' . ft 





Here is an Eastern 
: ; 


t 
ut now abandoned by reason of tl 





“if that 1 rotec 





ie, ‘let us have less of it.’ But 
it is a pretty time to object, after pocketing 
the largest share of the advantages for twenty 
vears. Her an Eastern textile mill, which 
Western or Southern competition renders no 
longer protitable. ‘Lower the tariff, so that 
no more mills shall be erected * Hardly : pro 
tection was never intended for the exclusive 
it of any man or set of men, but for the 


benefit of the whole country 
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Well, then, why do the wool-growers insist on 
advancing with equal steps” with the 
woollen-men ? Do they not see that some 
must unavoidably get more “first fruits 
than others ‘ Are they not aware that 
protection was never intended for the ex 


isive benefit of any man or set of men” ? 


ti 

Why are they unwilling to be ruined in order 
hat the woollen industry may flourish, sup 
posing that free wool would ruin them 


Why do they follow the example of the New 








222 
England iron-men, who insist on ‘‘ advancing 
with equal steps” with Pennsylvania ? Do 
they not prove themselves to be really selfish 
rascals, and are they not ashamed, surround 
ed as they are by unselfish, disinterested, 
and patriotic high-tariff men, all spinning, 
weaving, and mining for the good of their 
country, to insist on growing wool at a 
profit ? 


The story comes from Philadelphia that the 
well-known Appraiser Leach is following up 
the policy he initiated about woollens some 
months ago, by raising the duty on merino 
carpet wool from 2!'5 cents per pound to 10 
cents, to the great confusion ef the carpet 
manufacturers, Who say, and not without rea 
son, that if his decisions are sustained, it will 
ruin them, Of course they have protested 
and appealed, but it will be a good while be 
fore they get a decision, and the evil-minded 
say that Mr. Leach’s purpose will be answered 
if in the meantime the price of wool goes 
up, and the Western wool-speculators who 
cornered the wool market soon after the 
Presidential election can get rid of their 
stocks at a good advance. Of course this 
may be a foul slander on a worthy man and 
a pure Administration, but as long as cus- 
tom house officers are allowed to make sud- 
den changes in rates of duty, it is a kind of 
charge that will continue to be made, and, 
what is worse, to be believed. There is no 
man in this community or any other who 
enjoys enough public confidence to be allow- 
ed to do what this Administration is attempt- 
ing—make sudden and arbitrary changes in 
the price of leading commodities. 


The first document sent out by the Massa- 
chusetts Ballot-Act League, designed to in- 
struct political committees and voters in fol 
lowing the methods of the new law, is a 
compact pamphlet of fifteen pages, which 
may well serve as a model for use in other 
States where ballot-reform laws have been 
adopted. It contains full directions for the 
proper execution of the law, and gives sug- 
gestions to committees which will enable 
them to see to it that all necessary require- 
ments are met in the preparation of nomina- 
tion papers, in the form of the ballot, in the 
proceedings on election day, and in various 
other matters which will be new to all the 
voters, both in advance of the next election 
and at the polls on November 5. The pam 
phlet contains full list of penal 
offences, and the texts of the new caucus 
acts and of the Ballot Act. Copies can be 
obtained upon application to Albert C. 
Burrage, 89 State Street, Boston. 


also a 





The first trial of the new Ballot-Reform 
Law of Minnesota was made at a special 
election in one of the wards of Minneapolis 
last week, and the result, like previous trials 
in Milwaukee and Louisville, completely 
silenced the opponents of the Australian sys- 
Speaking of it, the St. Paul Pioneer- 
‘*The universal verdict that it 
is uttered in a tone of 


tem. 
Press says: 
worked like a charm 


mild surprise, while the limited area covered 
and the lightness of the yote are announced 








The Nation. 


as excuses for success. It seems hard to 
persuade people that the law would not have 
shown itself utterly unmanageable but for 
these extraordinary conditions in its fa- 


vor.” The election passed without the 
slightest confusion or friction, and _ it 


was especially remarked that the time con 
sumed in marking and depositing the ballots 
was much less than had been supposed would 
be necessary. This has been the experience 
in every place in which the Australian sys- 
tem has been put in practice. It has always 
worked simply and smoothly, and the 
‘‘cumbrous” quality in it which has so 
alarmed the ‘ Dave” Hill and Tammany 
variety of statesmen has never been discover 
ed upon actual trial. 


Gov. Hill's action in trying to boom him- 
self asa Presidential candidate by having 
his portrait hung up inthe hotels, bartrooms, 
and grocery-stores of New England is ex 
citing considerable attention. Opinions dif- 
fer as to the usefulness of this method of 
arousing popular sympathy and support. 
The only immediate precedent is that of the 
great Powderly of the Knights of Labor. 
Shortly before the campaign of last year he 
had something like a half-million lithographs 
of himself, with his signature in very bold 
autograph ending in a beautiful flourish, 
scattered broadcast over the land. They were 
scarcely issued before the Knights began to go 
to pieces as an organization, and when the 
time arrived to nominate Presidential candi- 
dates, Mr. Powderly’s name was not men- 
tioned in any quarter. Whether the litho- 
graphs had any effect one way or another 
is of course a fine point for investigation. 
Gov. Ilill’s photographs may be more useful 
to him, but the facts that his term as Gov- 
ernor Will expire before the opening: of the 
Presidential campaign, and that the election 
for his successor will be held in 1891, con- 
stitute the most formidable obstacle to his 
ambition. 





The signs of the times are not favorable to 
the various third-party movements. Even 
the most powerful of them, the Prohibition, 
is apparently weaker than it has been for 
several years, if we may judge by the dimi- 
nished attendance at its State coaventions. 
The National Greenback party has just held 
a convention at Cincinnati, at which twenty- 
five delegates assembled. When asked what 
the programme was to be, the leader of this 
movement replied: ‘‘ There will be a speech 
by me, and afterwards I will read Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address.” That was a pretty 
accurate summary of the convention’s work. 
What has become of the Randall high-tariff 
Democracy we are unable to say. It is 
several months since its leader in the press 
issued a call for the Democracy to “ get 
together” on the Randall platform. Every 
Democratic State convention which has been 
held this year, all of which have assembled 
since that call was issued, has reaflirmed the 
national Democratic platform of last year, 
and most heartily approved President Cleve 
land’s tariff reform course. One of the 
former members of the Randall squad is now 
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running for Governor of Ohio on such a 
tariff-reform platform, It might be timely 
for the Randall party to assemble and read a 
farewell address of some kind. 


If Congressmen Reed and McWinley are 
thinking of taking the stump in Virginia in 
behalf of Mahone, they will have 
awkward things to explain. They must, of 


some 


course, support Mahone as the champion of 
an honest ballot and a fair count, and if 
they do this, they will be confronted with his 
record as a tissue-ballot operator when he was 
Democratic Congressional 
Hethen sent out bundles 


Chairman of a 

committee in 1876. 
of tissue ballots in size a little larger than 
postage-stamps, with orders that these only 
should be used by Democratic voters. The 
law then was that if the number of ballots in 
the boxes exceeded the number of names on 
the poll lists, one of the election judges 
should be blindfolded, and should draw out 
the number of ballots in excess. An 
was produced by the Democrats voting ten 


eCXCeSS 


or twenty tissue ballots each. As the negroes 
voted large ordinary paper ballots, those were 
the ones which were drawn out by the blind- 
folded judge. Documents proving this device 
to have been invented and used by Mahone are 
in existence, and they will make defence of 
him awkward for Northern champions of the 
‘“poor negro” who take the stump for the 
‘* Little Napoleon of Readjustment,” as that 
devout Blaine man, Mr. William Walter 
Phelps, once called him. 


A convention is in session in New Mexico 
framing a constitution under which it is 
hoped that the Territory may come into the 
Union as a State. It is a waste of time. 
The last census showed that there were in 
New Mexico 108,721 white and 1,015 colored 
inhabitants, and that 60 per cent. of all 
persons above the age of ten years were un 
able to read. This being the case, a Repub- 
lican Congress will refuse to admit the Ter- 
ritory, on the ground, so well stated by Mr. 
reorge I’. Hoar of Massachusetts when New 
Mexico made a similar application fifteen 
years ago, that ‘‘ when Congress is consider- 
ing the question whether the people of a 
Territory shall be formed into a State of the 
Union, the fact that they cannot perform the 
duties of American citizenship by voting in- 
telligently on public questions, the fact that 
the great body of them cannot understand 
the laws of the country, cannot read the dis- 
cussions of political questions, cannot obtain 
information about their interests from news- 
papers or magazines, constitutes a strong red 
son why we should require such a community 
to wait for admission until they are better pre- 
pared.” If, however, the conditions were 
reversed, and New Mexico had 108,72 
colored inhabitants against only 1,015 white, 
even if much more than 60 per cent. of them 
could not read, a Republican Congress 
would undoubtedly disregard the fact that 
‘they cannot perform the duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship by voting intelligently on 
public questions,” and promptly admit a 
community of such ignorant people, on the 
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cround that they would of course always 
vote the Republican ticket, and thus give 
the party another Representative in the 
Ilouse, two additional members of — the 


} 


Senate, and three more Presidential electors. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel shows the hy 
pocrisy of the Republican cant about the 
negro by pointing out that, although at least 
2 S00 votes for [larrison were cast by colored 
men in Indianapolis, not one of the 175 cleri- 
cal positions at the disposal of the Republican 
Federal officials whose headquarters are in 
Indianapolis is filled by a colored man, the 
only members of the race employed in any 
capacity being some colored men who are 
engaged about the several public buildings 
in scrubbing floors, cleaning spittoons, and 
performing other like menial services, which 
white politicians do not hanker after. It 
further points out that no colored man has 
ever been nominated by the Republicans for 
a State office in Indiana, that there are no 
colored mayors, sheriffs, auditors, treasurers, 
city or county clerks, or judges in Indiana, 
and never have been any, although about 
half of the counties are Republican—many of 
them only through the colored vote; and 
that, although Mr. Harrison has appointed 
a host of Federal officials in Indiana, not 
even so much as one little fourth-class post 
ottice has been given to a negro. 


The hardest blow which the ‘‘ Bill to Pro 
mote Mendicancy ” has yet suffered was ad- 
ministered by the Georgia Legislature last 
week. Georgia has been one of the most 
backward of all the Southern States in the 
matter of public education, showing a large 
percentage of illiteracy when the last census 
was taken, and yet appropriating only 


keep her schools open 


money enough to 
three months a year. Consequently Georgia 
has all along been a chief reliance of Blair, 
Mayo, and the other Northern men who 
have been advocating Federal aid to educa- 
tion in the South. ‘‘ Look at Georgia,” they 
would say. ‘‘ That great State appropriates 
only money enough to keep her schools open 
three months in the year. The schools ought 
to be open six months, but that would take 
twice as much money, and the people cannot 
stand any heavier taxes than they pay now. 
The Federal Government must come to the 
rescue, and send from Washington the rest 
of the money needed to provide an cili 
cient school system.” We showed long 
ago that it was not lack of ability, but 
only lack of disposition, which prevented 
Georgia from making adequate appropri 
ations for schools, and that the chief ele 
ment in fostering this difficulty was the 
agitation of the Blair bill, which held out the 
hope of getting the money from the Treasury 
vaults at Washington, instead of taking it 
from the pockets of Georgians. The Legis 
lature now confesses the entire truth of this 
statement, and covers with confusion Blair, 
Mayo, and the other advocates of mendi 
cancy. On Wednesday week the Senate, by 
an almost unanimous vote, passed a_ Dill, 
which is certain to go with equal ease through 
the House, doubling the length of the school 
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term and correspondingly increasing 1 


propriations for the support of schools 


1K that, with all the 
city in the hands of sy 


thetic Machine Re publicans, the ] 


be able to wait) patiently 


Sixth Assembly 
The Republican Association of 
has adopted the following sentiment 


solved, That weexpress through the press « 


Republican party.” 


so hungry with 


people in times of 
phy sical weariness, 
a civil-service examinatio: 
would be to patriots l 


Boys from a similar aftlicti 
the civil-servic 
for municipal places, but, if 
are trustworthy, they are 


with almost miraculous ease. 


to Mr. Devew on the tu 
of these occusions 


usually given to 


this one might as well be called 
It will have to be calle d so bet 
a very few years such hymns would 
merous enough to forma‘ 
announced by number 
on the tug, and even * 
Englanders say, 


Depew’'s sensations 





song must have 
such an experience as few 1 
should think that at certain stages in 
ceeding, if he have the stomac 
ble men, he must have 


piece of work on Thursday 


ito the Tombs 
] for criminal libel. 
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Cyikl i Virtu i man without doctrine 
s, Whose revoltir crimes brought 
sation of ecclesiastical 
ind civil laws.” Yes, and if Archbishop Fabre 
; ee ee ro ° 1} = 
ina ti nad ad toelr way to-day, there 18 
irdiy a& man eminent In science, or litera 
ture, or philosophy who would not be ‘‘an 
el y of God and virtue, a man without 
<ctrine or morals,” ripe for their gibbet and 
} ~ ‘ > " . 
their stake But, thanks to the Brunos of 


the world, we have clipped their claws, and 
made their sentences all ‘‘sound and fury, 


signifying nothin. 
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THE SUBSIDIZED PRESS. 


We hardly expected when President Harrison 
appointed fifteen of the leading Republican 
editors to lucrative offices, in defiance of all 
the best traditions of constitutional govern- 
ment, that the inconvenience—to use a mild 
word—of the performance would so soon be 
felt. But it has been made abundantly mani- 
fest in the Tanner affair. The great use, 
we will not say of an independent, but of a 
friendly press to an administration lies in 
the warnings it is able to give the oflicial 
class of the state of public opinion on any 
particular point. This function of the press 
is doubly valuable in this country, owing to 
the remoteness of our political capital 
from the great centres of affairs, and the 
consequent state of isolation from the 
currents of popular thought and _ feeling 
in which the President and the members of 
the Cabinet live. To officials in this position 
the comments on their doings of friendly 
critics, such as even strong party papers 
might furnish, would be invaluable, espe- 
cially in times of such perplexity and tribu- 
lation as Tanner has created. Not only 
would such comments serve as a guide in 
shaping a policy, but they would furnish 
immense help in getting out of a scrape by 
making it appear that in his mode of getting 
out of it the President was obeying the voice 
of his own party. The Tanner trouble has 
been brewing a good while, and Tanner 
himself was aggravating it every week by 
his foolish speeches. The friendly remon- 
strances of the leading Republican newspa- 
pers, offered two or three months ago, might 
therefore either have stopped Tanner in his 
folly, or shown the President the necessity of 
putting some check on him before things 
came to a crisis. 

Such friendly criticism, however, the 
President could not get from papers whose 
editors held office under him. They were 
all afraid of saying something to offend him, 
or which would seem indelicate coming from 
salaried men to their employer. Such lead- 
ing Republican newspapers as the New York 
Tribune, Indianapolis Journal, Jowa State 
Register, Utica Herald, Detroit Tribune, 
Burlington I/aekeye (Iowa), Burlington Free 
Press (Vt.), Kennebec Journal, and Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser were therefore con 
demned to silence during the whole of 
Tanner’s rise and progress. The Presi 
dent could not learn from them, whom 
he would trust and listen to, what an 
unfit appointment it was and what risk he 
ran in making it of creating serious embar- 
rassment for himself. They knew all this, 
but they dared not make it known lest he 
should ‘‘ bounce” them as he bounces Demo- 
cratsand Mugwumps. They were therefore 
silent as the grave during the whole of the 
Tanner controversy, or at most uttered some 
faint words of apology for Tanner or some 
half-hearted abuse of his assailants. So the 
President and Tanner both went blindly on, 
in ignorance of what the country was_ think- 
ing and saying about them, until the explo 
sion came. 

The effect on the press itself of bribing the 
press is seen now to be also deplorable. Most 








of those who read such newspapers as the 
above read noothers. All they know of what 
the great world is thinking or saying they 
get from their favorite organ. When that 
organ said nothing about Tanner, or if it said 
anything said something pleasant, the read- 
ers, of course, concluded that Tanner was 
‘doing splendidly,” and that everybody was 
satisfied with him. Now, when he is sud- 
denly removed for gross unfitness, they dis- 
cover that the Mugwump and Democratic 
papers have been protesting against his ap- 
pointment and denouncing his doings all 
along. They therefore, naturally enough, 
infer that it is the Mugwumps and Demo 
crats who have turned him out, and that the 
President has succumbed to their dictation, 
although their organ has kept constantly tell- 
ing them for the last year that the Mug- 
wumps were all dead. If, on the other hand, 
they hear nothing of the Mugwump and 
Democratic assaults, Tanner’s removal must 
seem to them sudden and even capricious, 
their own organs having in no way prepared 
them for it, and the President must suffer ac- 
cordingly in their estimation; whereas, had 
the organs done their duty, they would see in 
the removal the natural and unavoidable 
and meritorious correction of a mistake. 
No wonder that good Republican organ 
the Wheeling Jnéelligencer warned the Ad- 
ministration before the removal was made, 
that ‘‘the fire of the Mugwump and Demo- 
cratic press would not be a good reason for 
it’’—that is, a reason which the Administra- 
tion could afford to give. But how many Re- 
publicans there must be in the rural districts 
who are unable to sce any other reason. 

The truth is, that of the many extraordi- 
nary things that President Harrison has 
done, none was so extraordinary as his pub- 
licly taking the leading editors of his own 
party into his pay. Nothing quite like it 
has ever occurred since the newspaper press 
became a power in parliamentary countries. 
Usually the first step taken by a régime 
which means to be corrupt in its methods is to 
purchase the silence or applause of the prin- 
cipal editors for cash, but it is generally 
done secretly. The money is called ‘‘a 
reptile fund,” and the transaction only 
leaks out on criminal trials or in long-sub- 
sequent biographical revelations. It must 
stand to the eternal discredit of the American 
press that so many of its leading conductors 
were ready to take their pay openly, and not 
even ina lump sum, but in monthly instal- 
ments. 


“THE NATION’S DEBT TO THE SOL- 
DIER.” 
THe audacious attempt of the Grand Army 
Machine to seize control of the United States 
yovernment, so far as its operations affect 
the interests of those who served in the Union 
Army during the civil war, promises to do a 
good deal towards clearing the air and leading 
to sound conclusions. It was high time that 
people should think seriously about the 
fundamental principles involved in the pen 
sion question, and they are bound to think 
when they find an organization of a few 
hundred thousand voters insisting upon the 





right to govern eleven millions of voters. 
There has been a great deal of loose talk 
about ‘‘ the nation’s debt to the soldier,” and 
the public has good-naturedly kept quiet 
while demagogues have encouraged the 
members of the Grand Army to go on in 
creasing their demands, until at last they as- 
sert their right to supreme control over the 
Treasury of the Union. The Tanner inci 
dent will serve the good purpose of causing 
people to stop and examine into the nature 
of this so-called debt, the collection of which 
the alleged creditors are pressing with such 
impudence. 

Lincoln’s first call for volunteers appealed 
to patriots throughout the North, and for 
sometime after the firing on Fort Sumter 
the Union armies were filled with volunteers 
whose motives were as unselfish as ever car- 
ried men into the field. But as year after 
year passed, while the discipline and effect- 
iveness of the Union forces steadily rose, the 
standard of the soldiers as unselfish patriots 
steadily sank. The appeal to patriotism no 
longer, as at first, sufficed to fill the quotas 
of the various States. It became necessary 
to offer larger and larger premiums to secure 
men whom patriotism alone would not im- 
pel into the ranks, Finally, even bounties of 
hundreds of dollars apiece would no longer 
serve the purpose. Men could not be bought 
to serve as soldiers in suflicient numbers, 
and force had to be used in many parts of 
the North. Thus the unselfish volunteer of 
1861 was succeeded by the man who “ figur- 
ed on the problem ” of getting shot, and was 
ready to take his chances if he could get 
enough hundred dollarsin cold cash, and he in 
turn by the man who could not be hired to 
turn soldier by any number of hundred dol- 
lars, but had to be made to serve by ‘‘ the 
strong arm of the Government” through 
the draft. 

Anybody who lived in a village of any 
Northern State during the civil war can re- 
call personal cases which illustrate the steady 
lowering of the tone of those who went from 
it into the army as the years passed. Of 
course, there were exceptions—cases where 
men of the truest patriotism did not volun- 
teer at first, because family duties seemed to 
demand their presence at home, and finally 
came to recognize the call of the country as 
superior; but these exceptions only prove 
the rule that the men who joined the army 
in 1863, 1864, and 1865 did not rank any- 
where near so high in the scale of patriotism 
as those who enlisted in the first year or two 
of the struggle. 

Truth requires the further statement that 
many of these later accessions to the Union 
Army were not merely lacking in patriotisin, 
but that they were also worthless and often 
vicious characters. These were the men who 
formed the class of ‘* bounty-jumpers,” in 
their attempts to get more than one premium 
for their enlistment; who feigned illness and 
sought the hospital in times of danger; who 
could never be depended upon if they were 
forced into an engagement; who were ready 
to desert at the first opportunity. They 
were a source of constant anxiety to their 
commanders, and of constant disgust to their 
patriotic and courageous comrades. Unhap- 








pily, the number of this class was not small, 
as any candid observer will testify. In an 
army where the enlistments rose into the 
millions, the soldiers who have no claim 
whatever to be called patriots must have 
been tens, and even hundreds, of thousands. 

The politicians who cater to ‘‘ the soldier 
vote” have always kept these ugly facts out 
of sight. They have flattered the vanity of 
the class by telling them that every soldier 
was a patriot to whom ‘“‘ the country owes a 
debt which it can never pay,” and that they 
ought to demand whatever partial payments 
they would like. Too many newspapers 
have sustained this position of the stump- 


speakers. The result is, that the Grand 
Army Machine has come to demand 
whatever it wants. Major William War- 


ner, who was its choice for Tanner's suc- 
cessor, and consequently was offered the 
place by the President, in a speech at the 
recent Milwaukee encampment declared for 
a pension to every man who served for any 
length of time in the army, and insisted 
that ‘‘ these men ”—the bounty-jumpers, the 
shirks, the cowards, the deserters, as well as 
the brave patriots—‘‘ have claims upon the 
State at least equal to that of the bond- 
holders.” 

It was high time to call a halt in this mad 
rush of demagogism and rapacity. Happi- 
ly, the Tanner incident promises to serve 
this purpose. Everything connected with 
the affair helps to bring out in strong relief 
the degradation of the soldier ideal by the 
Grand Army Machine, and the danger to the 
State from the growing power of this Machine. 
The very fact that such a worthless fellow 
as Tanner was the favorite of this Machine, 
and was forced by it upon the President for 
an office which he was notoriously incompe- 
tent to fill, was of itself enough to open peo- 
ple’s eyes. The circumstances of his re- 
moval will arrest the attention of the nation. 
When it was reported that he was to be 
turned out, despatches of this sort began 
pouring in upon him from Grand Army men 
in various parts of the country : 


‘* Eighty-two thousand Republican majority 
in Kansas demands your retention in oftice. 
Hold the fort, for we are coming! The loyal 
sentiment is with you.” 

‘* Don’t surrender to the brigadiers; the 
G. A. R. is with you. You are doing right. 
Don’t be bulldozed.” 

“ Bully for you, Jim. You are doing ex- 
actly right, and if Harrison interferes with 
you, he’ll hear from us.” 

‘The survivors of the Union Army in this 
vicinity congratulate you upon your splendid 
administration of the Pension Office. We can- 
not believe that President Harrison will dis- 
a you. If he does, we will see him 
ater.’ 


“The G, A. R. boys here are with you to a 
man. You are the first enlisted man to be 
given a prominent office. We want you to 
hold it. Do not be intimidated by the shoulder- 
straps.” 

‘“We are with you. Ifthe Administration 
does not sustain you fully, good-by Foraker.” 

“You are the pride and joy of theG A. R. 
Don’t surrender. Don’t resign. Harrison 
dare not remove you.” 


‘* By the removal of Mr. Tanner,” 
Major Merrill, of Massachusetts, a former 
commander of the Grand Army, “ the 
President has aroused the indignation of 
Grand Army men all over the country.” 
So great is this indignation, and the conse- 
quent danger of the President who aroused 


says 
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it, that it is reported—and there is nothing 
incredible about the report—that it has been 
thought prudent to surround Gen. Harrison 
with detectives, to protect him from possible 
personal assaults at the hands of wrathful 
Grand Army men. 

Such ugly facts as these will do a great 
deal more than any amount of argument to 
show how much humbug there has been in 
the talk about ‘‘the nation’s debt to the 
soldier.” The plain fact is, that there are a 
great many soldiers to whom the nation owes 
no gratitude at all. They became soldiers 
from greed or necessity, rather than from 
patriotism, and did their best to avoid all 
danger of getting hurt. If they were, never 
theless, wounded disabled in 
they should be given pensions, because the 
Government contracted to give pensions in 
such cases; but that is all which should be 
done forthem. To give every bummer or 
coward whose name appears on the army 
rolls $12 a month for the rest of his life, 
which is what a service pension means, 





or service, 


would be the grossest of outrages against 
patriotism itself. 


WHAT SHALL 


SOUTH 


WE SAY 
AMERICANS 


TO THE 

WueEN one has invited twenty gentlemen to 
come to his house and discuss with him any 
topic any one of the invited may propose, 
itis not to be expected that when the g 
tlemen have assembled, the host will pe 
remptorily exclude any topic. The United 
States, by a solemn piece of legislation, have 
invited delegates from South America, Cen 
tral America, Hayti, and Santo Domingo, to 
join delegates from our North America (in 
cluding Mexico), to convene in Washington 
fora conference over topics enumerated in 
the law, and also over any other topic any 
invited State may suggest. It has been recent 
ly put about from Washington that the State 
Department will endeavor to exclude politi- 
cal topics, and contine discussion and action 


en 


to economic topics, such as increasing the 
markets for the products of 
A ‘customs union” 
specified in the law. It is an object po 
litical as well as diplomatic. If Mexico or 
Central America (including the tive States of 
Costa Rica, Guatemaia, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Salvador), or the Republic of Co 
lombia, wish the Conference to discuss and 
act on the Monroe doctrine or the 
zation (in the interest of Europe) of a canal 
at Panama or at Nicaragua, who besides a 
majority of the States represented can say 
‘*Nay? Assuming that the Monroe 
trine and canal neutralization are among the 
topics to be by the United States suppressed 
if presented in the Conference, there will re- 


each State. 


is one of the objects 


neutrail 


doec- 


main a topic which is included in the objects 
for which the Conference has been convened, 
and in which some of the States invited are 
intensely interested. 


the way of the coming of South American 


It is the impediment in 


wools into our markets—an impediment in- 
terposed by the severe customs tax, averag- 
ing sume 40 per cent. ad valorem, thereon 
levied at our ports, 

One of the governments invited—and one 
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illustrate what we sav—is that 
of the Argentine 


one 


is enough to 


Republic, with an area of 


million and a half of square miles, a ter 
ritory as large as all central and western 


Europe combined, and an increasing popula 
ion, now not less than 3,000,000, and a chief 
city of over a fifth of a million Phat popu 


lation is largely of European birth. There 


are over 200,000 Europeans in one of the 
rhe 


fourteen provine cs rep iblic has now 


more than 1 eatt 


18,000,000 horned cattle, and not 
far from 140,000,000 sheep, of which last at 
least one-quarter are owned by Scotchmen 


and Irishmen, 


The quantity of wool, cere 
als, hides, and tallow which the Arg t 
Republic will, in the near future, have for 
sale to foreigners, cannot now be estimated } y 
anybody, so vast is the promise of the 
country. There are experts who predict 


that the Argentine Republic can and will 
supply the world’s demand for wool, and by 
that competition woollens and worsteds will 
in the end, be che aper re latively than cottons 

What will our delegates to this Conference 
President 


be directed bv our Llarrison to 


answer when, by the orders of the President 


of the Argentine Re public his delegates ad 


dress our delegates thus Your Govern 
ment has invited the Argentine Republic here 
to sav what it wishes done to increase the 
sale of Argentine products in the markets of 
the | nited States of Nerth America In 
response to vy ‘ te s Vita We sn 
that we ask that vour cus s tax Wor 
be removed. If v sav tha r the 
favored nation clauses in your treaties, vou 
cannot treat us better than vou treat Australia 
and other wool producers, then we ask that 

imported wool be untaxed by your ( 
gTess 

Although ¢ Xp rts differ, there is a tendency 
of proof to show that there are only two 
really distinct varieties of sheep, the long 
wooled and the short-wooled, from which 
come woollens and worsteds. Of both of 
these Prof. Archer gives thirty-two original 
varieties, four of which he apportions to 
Europe, fifteen to Asia, eleven to Africa, and 
only two to America, namely, the West 
Indian sheep found in Jamaica and the Bra 

s! eep The Spanish 






or merino type 
] f. 


is by every one put 





first. Spain has failen 
off as a wool-producing country, and because 
} 


her merino type has been transplanted. It is 

George IIT. that this splendid breed 
to England. The first English Merino 
med in ISt1. Au 


now she 


lig ¢ 
UU 


came 








Society was for stralia never 


had native sheep, but exports 
The British 
om, the Australian colonies, and the 
115,000,000 and a 
France 


Spain 


983.350 bales of wool. 


r 


Cape have now sheep 


wy) po 


22,616,547 sheep. 


lip of 600,000 unds of wool, 


7 sm 7 Vee 
had, in 1885, only 


has fewer than France. Inall the dominions 


of Russia there were in 1882 only 51,689,088 


sheep. Germany has 22,000,000, Austria 
nearly 4,000,000, Italy 8,505,108, Sweden 


and Denmark and Norway only 4,500,- 
000. <All Europe has only 171,866,965. 
‘he United States (ourselves) had in 1885 
only 48,322,331. British North America 


has only about 3,000,000, So that, apart from 
Europe and Australia, the country most in 
prominence now in wool production is the 
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Argentine Republic and the region of the 
La Plata. Already the Argentine Republic 
is only the second government in supplying 
wools, the chief part of which are of the 
merino type. The Argentine fleece is rapid- 
ly increasing in weight, and improved me- 
The La 
tepublic 


thods are making it more cleanly. 
Plata Valley and the Argentine 
have now quite three times as many sheep 
Of 58,000,000 sheep in 1883 
in one province, Buenos Ayres had 82,000, 
000 belonging to Argentines, 18,000,000 to 
Irishmen and Scotchmen, and 8,000,000 to 
other Argentine 
wool could not be used, excepting for com 


as we have. 


nationalities. © Formerly 
mon fabrics, but now it hasa more clean and 
a firmer staple. There are many sanguine 
persons who believe that if the Argentine 
Republic can have an end of revolt and 
revolution, and if mechanical contrivances 
for cleaning the wools go on as recently, 
the future of wool-growing is hers, and she 
can supply the of the 
world, and, by greatly reduced prices, defy 


wool-consumption 


competition. 

What she wishes of us a blind man can 
Will President Harrison, Secretary 
Blaine, and a Republican Congress give to 
her free trade with us in wool, if. she will 
give to us free trade in all the things we can 
If not, why did we in- 


see, 


make or produce ? 
vite her to our Congress of the three Ameri- 
cas ? 


SPANISH-AMERICAN NATIONALITY. 


AN element of great importance in the ques 
tion of our commercial relations with South 
America is the intense and growing spirit of 
nationality cherished by the rulers and the 
people of the leading Powers of Spanish 
America, and their unbounded hopes of fu- 
ture development. This element has been too 
much neglected by our press, and, it is to be 
feared, by the promoters of the coming Con- 
ference at Washington. 
mon manner of speech in reference to South 
American trade runs against this rising 
sense of nationality with peculiar offensive- 
We speak about our purpose to “cap 
Our Con 


Indeed, our com- 


ness, 
ture” a large part of that trade. 
gressmen give notice that we are going to 
‘“‘seize” upon some of the profits which Eu- 
ropean exporters to the lands south of us 
are now enjoying. Nothing could be more 
fatuous, Let any one read the ofticial litera- 
ture of the principal countries of South 
America, and he will everywhere meet with 
the language of a strenuous national pride—a 
language that finds its best parallel in the 
bumptiousness and touchiness of our own 
puklie documents of about 1840. 

Take the following, translated from the 
message of President Celman to the Argen 
tine Congress, May, 1887: 


‘* With our spirits calmed after the agitation 


caused by the last electoral contest, we 
may pause a moment to trace the road 
hitherto traversed by the republic, and to 


examine with serenity her present situation, in 
order that we may pursue with renewed zeal 
that path of labor which is the law of every 
life, and that we may do it under the stimulus 
of the progress already achieved and of the 
magnificent destiny to which the future calls 
us. If we glance over the vast extent of our 


territory, we shall discover on every hand a 
people unmistakably devoted to labor, to the 
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supremacy of peace, and to the sovereignty of 
the law—a people growing rich at a rapid rate, 
while giving great attention to education and 
making advance in the truest prosperity, 
strong in the consciousness of their sovereign 
rights and accustomed to exercise them peace- 
fully, a people in whom the national sentiment 
is daily strengthening.” ” 

Even Venezuela has enough of the same 
spirit to inspire her Secretary of State to 
speak of his country as determined to defend 
her rights to ‘‘ that section of South America 
which is clearly reserved, as by a providen- 
tial dispensation, to be the emporium of that 
America to which the Spanish discoverers 
applied the name of El Dorado, in view of 
its natural greatness and inexhaustible re- 
sources,” 

Nor is this all froth—at least not in the 
cases of Chili, Brazil, and the Argentine Re- 
public, the three friendly competitors for the 
supremacy of South America. The immense 
quickening of their trade and development 
of their natural resources and extension of 
their systems of internal improvement rival 
in rapidity and proportions anything our own 
country has ever known. They feel that the 
future is theirs, and that it is secure. The 
streams of European emigration are now 
turning their way. European capital is 
poured freely into their hands. Their un- 
occupied lands are being rapidly taken up. 
Marauding Indian tribes are being driven 
beyond their frontiers. Political affairs are 
settling down into stability. National credit 
is better than ever before. If their social 
life is yet crude and their public education 
deficient, that is a help rather than a_hin- 
drance toa swollen feeling of national pride 
based upon material wealth. 

There can be no doubt that they have this 
pride in a high degree ; and we have only to 
reflect how we should have regarded talk of 
the patronizing kind we indulge in towards 
them, if it had been addressed to us in 1840, 
to understand the mingled rage and resent- 
inent with which they read the indiscreet ut- 
terances of some of our public men. For 
our history and our institutions they have 
the greatest regard ; our inventive and ma- 
nufacturing skill they are eager to utilize and 
imitate ; our trade they would welcome on 
fairterms. Dut they are bound to maintain 
their national dignity. They will be neither 
hoodwinked nor coerced, and many things 
make them think we should like to both 
hoodwink and coerce them. Certainly they 
are ina position to declare their commercial 
independence so far as we are concerned. 
And it cannot be too strongly impressed up- 
on our diplomatists and business men that 
any measures proposed to enlarge our South 
American trade which are not conceived in 
a spirit of the truest deference to the feeling 
of nationality which is as near the hearts of 
South Americans as own, are fore- 
doomed to failure. 


our 


COLLEGES WITHOUT TEMPTATION, 
We have received an inquiry from an anx- 
ious mother, on her own behalf and that 
of others similarly situated, whether we can 
recommend a college ‘‘ where the professors 
make a persistent, united effort to save the 
students from the temptation to drink,” and 
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whether we know of any college ‘* which 
has any sufficient safeguards against this 
temptation.” We have no difficulty in say- 
ing frankly that we do not. We know of 
no college where the professors ‘‘make a 
persistent and united effort” to savea young 
man from any temptation, except by setting 
him a good example. We are not quite 
sure that we know what our correspondent 
means by ‘‘a persistent and united effort.” 
There are only two things that it can mean: 
one is preaching temperance to the young 
man, and the other is watching him so that he 
can get nothing intoxicating to drink, or can 
only get it with great difliculty. We all 
know by experience that preaching tempe- 
rance to young men is not a very effective 
preventive, and yet this is all that professors 
They 
cannot watch young men night and day to 
see that they get hold of no liquors. They 
could not do so at all unless they had the 
students under military discipline and re 
straint, as at West Point. As matters stand, 
the teaching work of professors takes all 
their time, and all their time is not enough. 
If they had to add police work to their pro 
fessional work, life would be _intolerable to 
them, and neither work would be well done. 
We may also add that they are very inade- 
quately paid for what they do now. 

We wil! now go a little further, and say 
that in our opinion parents who expect to de 
volve on other people the task of keeping 
their sons out of temptation after they reach 
the collegiate age, would do well to keep 


can reasonably be expected to do. 


them at home. 
collegiate age out of temptation is essentially 


cannot be delegated or 


Keeping voung men of the 


parents’ work, It 
imposed on anybody else, except, as we have 
said, by putting the youth in barracks under 
military discipline. No civil college in this 
country is properly organized for any such 
duty. The professor is a teacher, but not a 
guardian in the proper sense of that term. 
His business is to teach young men who 
want to learn, and get rid of them if 
they wili not learn. It is not his busi- 
ness to keep them out of harm’s way by 
any extraordinary precautions. If parents 
think their son is unequal to the temptations 
to which the’ inevitable freedom of college 
life exposes him, the proper remedy is not 
to commit his morals to the care of a poor, 
hard-worked professor, whois already stay 
gering under the weight of his didactic 
load, but to keep the youth at home. A 
youth who needs watching, who cannot be 
trusted to walk the streets alone, is best and 
most effectively watched by his father and 
mother. Their espionage is the only espion 
age which will not demoralize him, and their 
remonstrances on his manners and excesses 
are the remonstrances most likely to prove 
effectual. No professor can play the detec- 
tive very long without serious injury to his 
influence as a teacher, and without develop- 
ing a certain pride on the part of the students 
in getting the better of him. 

Expectations such as our correspondent 
entertains about college discipline are, in 
our mind, based on a wholly mistaken view 
of the function of colleges, and one to which 
the colleges themselves have given too much 
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countenance, Parents who have never at 
tempted to maintain any discipline in their 
own households, and who bring up their 
boys without reverence, without refinement, 
and without self-restraint, expect to get rid 
of the responsibility for their morals, when 
the age of puberty comes, by packing them 
off to college, and charging the professors 
with the duty of seeing not only that they 
are diligent in their studies, but also virtu 
ous in their lives. There is no college in the 
country fit for any such task. It is an abuse 
of collegiate funds and discipline to under 
take it, and we, for our part, hope to see the 
d Ly when no college will pretend, as some of 
them do now, to undertake it. The next 
vreat step in advance in collegiate education 
in this country will, we believe, be the reso 
lute shutting of the doors on all boys who 
are not eager to learn, and who are not will 
ing, while at college, to lead scholastic lives 
The waste of endowments and of pro 
fessors and libraries and laboratories in this 
country on drones and dunces and idlers is 
now enormous. Every college has a large 
proportion of young men who go there either 
to amuse themselves or to secure the social 
eathet of a degree, and to whom neither 
punishments nor remonstrances can give a 
serious turn. Employing professors to lec 
ture to them and mark them and _ scold 
them, is a terrible waste of time, labor, 
and money. They ought to be got rid of 
very promptly. Colleges should be reserved 
for studious men about whom their mothers 
and fathers are not anxious, and to whom 
the opportunities which college life gives 
are a precious boon, and who in college con 
tract or confirm habits of industry. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that one-third 
of the young men who go to college now 
lose the habits of industry they have acquired 
at school, and come out into the world, with 


their degree, less fitted for continuous labor | 


than when they went in. 

Of course it is in most cases diflicult to 
say how college life will affect any particu 
Jar youth until he has tried it. Many a 
man goes into college studious, and soon 
becomes idle; many another goes in lazy, and 
becomes studious and industrious. The ex 
periment has often to be made before any 
final decision can be reached. But fathers 
and mothers ought to make up their minds 
once for all that the college is the world; that 
when a boy goes to college, he starts in life 
If they 
think he cannot safely as yet be exposed to 
the ordinary temptations of life, the parental 
roof is the best place for him. If he will not 


just as when he goes into business. 


keep out of the dramshop for his mother’s 
or father’s sake, he will not do it for the 


sake of the president or professors 

Anxious parents who are looking for col 
leges without temptation, might readily get 
a great deal of comfort by studying French 
experience in this matter. In France the 
watching system to the fullest extent exists 
Every dormitory has ‘‘a judas” in the door 
through which ‘the rector” can peep at 
the young hopefuls at all hours. The stu 
dents are never out of sight of the authori 
ties, and their morals are looked after with as 


much care as the fondest mother could de 
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sire. The failure of this system on the moral 
side is acknowledged on all hands, and in 
fact it seems to be kept up rather for the 
sake of the masters and parents than for 
that of the youths. It is held to be the duty 
of elders to watch the young, and they lo 


it for the good of their own souls, no mat 
ter what the effect on the young may be 
If parents would use more discretion in de 
ciding whether their boys are fit for college 
on the moral side, we should hear fewer de 
nunciations of professors for letting them go 
astray. This is essentially the parent’s duty 
And it is also his duty to take the boy away 
from college promptly as soon as he dis 
covers the youth does not care for it, or likes 


t simply for the good fellowship and the 


frames, 


WASHINGTON AS AN EMPLOYER OF 
LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, August ‘, ISSO 
THE study of the economy of a Virginian 
plantation in colonial days has been thus far 
of a very superficial character, and is generally 
summed up by the assertion that the extrava- 
gance of the planter ran bim in debt to the 
factor, and in the end compelled him to sacri 
tice his estates. This is true of many examples 
that could be cited, but it is not true of the 
really well-conducted plantation; and the exa 
mination of some early plantation records and 
accounts of Washington may prove of advan 
tage in showing that executive talent was al! 
that was required to bring the planter to opu 
lence. It will be impossible. to treat in one 
article all the interesting points raised by these 
ledgers, as carefully and neatly kept as if} 
were a bookkeeper in a banking-house, whose 
position depended upon his accuracy and cleat 
penmanship. One subject may be presented 
the labor employed on a plantation. 
Washin 
first occupied Mount Vernon asat 


rton, it should be remembered, at 








Lawrence Washington had left the estate to his 
widow during ber lifetime. From 1755 to 17t 

he paid a rent to Mrs. George Lee (the widow 
having again married) for the Mount 





tract and slaves upon it, a rent that avers 
about {S87 ayear. What the exact size of the 


estate was at Lawrence's death I have not beer 
able to determine; but in 1760 Washington paid 
quit-rents on 1,250 acres in King George Cour 


ty; on 2,026 acres in Fairfax County, all of 
which were included inthe Mount Vernon es 
tate; on 2,515 acres in Frederick, and 240 acres 
in Hampshire. So that at the time of making his 
return (May, 1760), he was in the possession or 


use of 6,451, situated in four counties—certain 


ly a goodly property for one under twenty-nine 
vears of age. 


rhe care of such an estate required much la 








i 

bor, and it is certain that the young owne 
used every acre of land tothe best advantag 

Personal supervision of so widely scattered 
holdings was out of the question, and to over 
seers Was intrusted the management of the 
outlying properties, but they were subject t 
Washington's orders in all things This div 

sion managenu it becan I is 
the estates Were er 1: and n 
Was an eager tl rewd buver of land 
large additions were made each vear So that 
we find 760 that he he in th northert 
neck alone (including the counties of Fairfax, 


Frederick [afterwards Berkeley], King George, 


Hampshire, Loudoun, and Fauquier) up 
wards of 12,280 acres—a possession nearly 


double what was noted ten years before. This 
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It is said that Washington bimself received his 
early training at the har ds of an indentured 


servant, and that Archibald Alexander, whose 


lescendants have maintained the reputation 
be acquired, was taught the rudiments of 
Latin bv such an one In Maryland, just 


before the defeat of Braddock, when the 


ritish recruiting officers did not hesi 
tate ft take indentured servants for the 
ranks, Gov. Sharpe, in his protest, asserted 
that ‘‘ the planters’ fortunes here consist in the 


number of their servants (who are purchased 
at high rates), much as the estates of an Eng 
lish farmer do in the multitude of cattle.” In 
the previous war, indentured servants had 
been impressed in the New England colonies to 
garrison the frontier posts ; and such was the 
demand for this quality of labor that England 
contracted for the transpertation of her felons 
and convicts to the colonies, to be sold fora 
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term of years as servants. When the Revolu- 
tion put a stop to that vent for this questiona- 
ble merchandise, galleys were constructed on 
the Thames, and to them were the malefactors 
consigned, unless, as it was stated, they were 
sent to the ranks to fight against the colonists. 
The indentured servant has not received the 
attention from economists that he deserves, 
being between the slave and the hired free- 
man, and an important factor in a slave-hold- 
ing community. I shall return to him in a 
later article. 

The hired freeman may have been some in- 
dentured servant whose period of servitude 
had expired, and who preferred to continue at 
his trade in preference to taking up land in the 
back country ana starting out for himself. He 
was hired by the year, at wages depending up- 
on his skill, but ranging from £20 to £40 a 
year. A house servant received less in money. 
John Alton and Thomas Bishop, body servants 
of Washington, received £10 and £13 a year 
respectively, and, of course, all the necessaries 
of life, save clothing. In 1756, Bishop’s wages 
were given at £6 and clothing, certainly not 
exorbitant pay, as gauged by modern rates, 
A joiner engaged to work on the estate for one 
year—‘ that is to say, he shall work duly from 
sunrise to sunset allowing proper times only 
for eating, and if he shall lose any time at his 
said work either by negligence, sickness, or 
private business of his own, the days and hours 
so lost are to be made up at the year’s end.” 
For that he was to receive £25, a house, and 
** good and wholesome provisions.”> That was 
a contract made in 1759, In 1770 a blacksmith 
received £32, a house, and provisions. In 1771 
a carpenter was hired for ten months for £25, 
a house, 300 pounds of pork, and three barrels 
ofcorn. A gardener received £25, ‘* washing, 
lodging, and diet,” for he was to be on the 
home plantation. The highest wages noted are 
those of a miller—£80 a year and some planta- 
tion produce. In harvest time whites were 
hired for 5 shillings a day, and a bonus of $3 
for coming, as many of them were hired from 
distant places, 

The pay and duties of an overseer were of 
a more complex nature. idward Violett, 
planter, was placed over the Bullskin Planta- 
tion in Frederick County as overseer, He was 
enjoined to ‘‘use his utmost endeavors to 
make a large and good crop of tobacco, corn, 
and what else may be required”; to take all 
necessary and proper care of the negroes on 
the place, using them with humanity and dis- 
cretion ; to take ‘‘all imaginable care of the 
stock,” and exert his utmost skill and industry 
to raise of each sort as many as he can; he 
was to make as much butter as possible from 
the milk of the cows, to prepare the tobacco 
for the market so “ that it may appear at in- 
spection as clean and as neat as tobacco well 
can”; the corn was to be measured out ‘* with 
the greatest fugality ” as needed ; he was to 
furnish a bed, and keep no horse. For this 
he was to receive two clear shares of the 
tobacco and grain, some pork and a young 
steer, and four shoats ; and his wife, one-fourth 
of the butter made. The value of these allow- 
ances ranged from £27 to £34 a year, so that, 
with all his increased responsibilities, the 
wages of the overseer was nearly what a car- 
penter or gardener received. These are merely 
the general outlines of the contracts, many 
details being omitted. 

Was this system of labor profitable? In the 
case of one occupation I find unusually detailed 
statements that are interesting. All weaving 
was done on the estate by Thomas Davies, and 
an account was minutely kept of the day on 
which the thread was delivered, the weight of 
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the thread, the time occupied in weaving; the 
length, breadth, weight, and number of hun- 
dreds in the width; the price per yard and the 
“shute” or filling required. This item of 
weaving was by no means a small one in the 
estate’s accounts. In 1768 Washington had 
made on his own account 815°{‘yards of linen 
cloth, 36514 yards of woollen, 144!; yards of 
linsey, and 40 yards of cotton, making a total 
of 1,36514 yards, the cost of spinning and weav- 
ing of which was £30 15s, 10d., no account being 
taken of the cost of the materials used. But 
attached to this statement occurs one of those 
memoranda which go far to show the particu- 
lar bent of Washington’s mind. He enters into 
an estimate of the comparative cost of manu- 
facturing and importing these 1,3651¢ yards, and 
its results do not show much of a balance in 
favor of the home industry. For he could 
have imported them for £105,7.3, and the cost 
of making on the plantation was £76.7.4, leav- 
ing a balance of £28,19.11, which he notes ‘‘ is 
all that is to defray the expence of spinning, 
hire of one white woman and 5 negroe girls, 
cloathing, victualling, wheels, etc.” The 
product of the home loom must also have been 
of an inferior quality, yet one cannot but be 
surprised at the kinds of fabrics made ; for in 
this statement I find mentioned striped wool- 
len, woollen plaided, cotton striped, linen, 
wool-birdseye, cotton filled with wool, linsey, 
M.’s & O,’s, cotton-India dimity, cotton jump 
stripe, linen filled with tow, cotton striped 
with silk, Roman M., Janes twilled, huccabac, 
broadcloth, counterpain, birdseye diaper, Kir- 
sey wool, barragon, fustian, bed-ticking, her- 
ring-box and shalloon (I give his spelling in 
each case). That is the only estimate that can 
now be cited. 

Not the least interesting part of these con 
tracts is the care which Washington displayed 
in obtaining help of good character. The men 
are expressly enjoined to ‘* behave themselves 
soberly and diligently, in all respects endeavor- 
ing by a prudent and commendable conduct to 
gain the good esteem and liking of their em- 
ployer.” One man was received into service 
without a proper recommendation ; Washington 
stipulated that it may and shall be lawful ‘if 
he should hear anything disadvantageous of 
the man’s character, or find him in any respect 
dishonest or unfaithful, or if upon tryal he 
should prove idle and negligent, either in his 
own work or in looking after those who may 
be put under his charge,” to turn him off at any 
time. The overseers were ordered to prevent 
the negroes from running about or visiting 
without his consent, and also to forbid strange 
negroes frequenting their quarters without law- 
ful excuses for sodoing. One overseer is in- 
formed that “there are a number of whiskey 
stills very contiguous to the plantation, and 
many idle, drunken, and dissolute people con- 
tinually resorting the same, priding themselves 
in debauching sober and well-inclined persons,” 
and is laid under a promise to ‘‘ avoid them as 
he ought.” 

In spite of his care, however, he sometimes 
got hold of some hard characters. In one case 
where an overseer worked two horses so as to 
be unfit for plantation purposes, he became 
‘““my rascally overseer.” John Beard, a wa- 
goner, ‘‘after driving my waggon about 4 
months at the rate of £17.10 per annum, behav- 
ed so remarkably ill as to oblige me to turn 
him off, not before I had first sustained some 
loss by his running me in debt in many places 
of the road he used to travel.” Jobn Winter, 
a painter, ‘“ before he had near finished paint- 
ing my house, stole a good deal of my paint 
and oyl, and apprehensive of justice ran off.” 
In 1774 he advertised two runaway servants, 
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one a joiner and the other a_ brickmaker, 
offering a reward of forty dollars for their re- 
turn. Careful manager as he was, the indolence 
and shiftless behavior of his help were a severe 
trial to him, and his journals give evidence of 
occasional outbursts of indignation. At the 
same time there are more frequent records of 
his kindness to his servants, of his care for 
them when sick, and of his thoughts for their 
comfort and welfare. 
WortTHINGTON C. Forp. 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE 
SITION. 
RETROSPECTIVE 

FRENCH ART. 
Paris, August 14, 1889, 

For two men at least, the Retrospective Ex- 
hibition is a veritable triumph—Millet and 
Corot. Especially interesting just at this time, 
when the fame of ‘‘ The Angelus” has been 
spread abroad—and it has been proclaimed far 
and near as the masterpiece of Millet—is the 
collection of thirteen of his pictures brought to- 
gether at this exhibition. The most important 
of the works of his earlier period, ‘‘ The Find- 
ing of Gidipus” (‘‘ Gedipe détaché de Varbre,” 
Salon of 1847), is here, together with a smaller 
picture of the same epoch, ‘‘Nymph and Satyr”; 
and the series is closed with ‘‘ Peasants Bring- 
ing in a Calf Born in the Fields” (Salon of 1864), 
and ‘‘ Sheepfold— Moonlight” (Universal Expo- 
sition of 1867). It includes ‘‘ The Sheepshearer”’ 
(Salon of 1553), ‘‘ The Hog-Killing,” ‘* The 
Gleaners” (Salon of 1857), and the ‘‘ Peasant 
Leaning on his Hoe” (Salon of 1865), These 
celebrated pictures, together with five others 
of less importance, form such an exhibition of 
Millet’s work as has not been seen since the one 
made after his death in 1875) Whether we 
consider him as the subtle colorist, the painter 
of luminous flesh, the master of glowing light, 
and of clear transparent shadow, in the semi- 
classical work of the earlier period, or as the 
poet-painter of peasants’ toil, investing his sub- 
jects with the true sentiment of the fields, and 
interpreting with sympathetic feeling and 
virile brush the ever-changing beauty, the 
lovely harmonies of nature in earth and air, in 
the later one, when his glorious talent reached 
its full development, we are overpowered by 
the greatness of the man, and lost in admira- 
tion of such consummate art. ‘* The Sheep- 
shearer,” a young peasant woman with a pair 
of shears in her hand, clipping the wool from 
a sheep stretched out on a table before her, is 
one of the first works painted by Millet in his 
second period. Itisan important work, though 
more ordinary in color than later pictures, re- 
sembling in its scheme of reds and blues ‘* La 
Fileuse,” a celebrated picture owned in Ame- 
rica, ‘The Hog-Killing” and “ Bringing 
Home the Calf” are chiefly remarkable for 
puissant color, the first being of the half-dozen 
most noted of his works, ‘* The Sheepfold,” 
with its wonderful effect of light from the ris- 
ing moon, is a piece of painting that is simply 
marvellous in its way, and, with ‘*‘ The Hay- 
stacks,” ‘* Cousin Village,” and ‘‘ Sheep Pens,” 
shows very well Millet’s successful treatment 
of landscape. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the vary- 
{ng charm of each of these works. ‘These sim- 
ple indications of their subjects and treatment, 
and their dates, will suffice to give the reader 
who is familiar with some of Millet’s work an 
idea of the completeness with which he is 
represented here. I must say something more 
than this about the ‘‘ Peasant Leaning on his 
Hoe,” a picture widely known by reproductions 
in etching and photography, that curiously 
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in the mid- 


naive composition, with the figure 
dle of the squarish canvas, and the head com 
ing nearly to the top of it; awkward it seems 


at first. But the peasant is not a shapely fiz- 
ure; he is uncouth and heavy-looking, and, 
with his hands laid one on the other on the 
handle of the hoe, and his head raised from his 
bent figure, he is the type of a hard-worked, 
drudging tiller of the soil. That we should be 
impressed by the severity of his toil, not pity- 
ingly (for the man is strong and horny-handed) 
but understandingly, taking in, like him, some- 
thing of the feeling of his plodding labor and 
the smell of the earth and the fresh air in the 
wide open fields, is what Millet strove for; and 
is it not expressed and does it not reach us 
when we look at this bare-headed man, in his 
coarse clothes, with his heavy sabots sinking in 
the soft earth, alone in the broad plain, with 
only the birds for companions?) And how ad- 
mirably the picture is painted! The color is 
sober and deep—no positive tints, no contrasts, 
but a full harmony of quiet brown and gray; 
a sobriety that is almost sadness. 

But even with such pictures as this we have 
not seen Millet in all his greatness. 
a picture here to which ‘* The Sower” and 
‘The Angelus” must give way—a picture that 
gathers all that is best and greatest of his qua- 
liuies, one of those works of a great artist that 
leaves nothing unsaid that he has said in his 
other works, and yet says more. If 
Millet’s pictures is to be marked as his master- 
piece, it can only be ‘* The Gleaners.” There 
is a wheat-field and three women bending to 
gather the stray stalks of grain that the reap 
ers have missed; there is a flat stretch of stub- 
ble, and in the distance long rows of shocks 
and laborers at work; there is some red and 
blue, I think, in the women’s dresses, and 
there is hazy sunshine and a dull blue sky. 
Across the fields where the peasants are at 


There is 


one of 


work there are some white notes—the women’s 
caps, probably. This is what you see when 
you look at the picture. 
work in the fields, and the figures of the three 
women in the foregreund impress you as y 
see them bent over, two leaning with 
their fingers grasping the stalks that lie onthe 
stubble, one less bent and holding her thin 
bunch in her hands. Then you feel the hazy 
sunshine, and you hear the far-off hum of the 
other workers, When you awaken, if you are 
a painter yourself, you go up to the canvas to 
see how it is done, and you come away not very 
much the wiser. Still, you will have noticed 
that the technique is simple, that it is not 
painted to show the way it is painted, that it 
is unobtrusive in handling in every part of the 
canvas, and that in color the picture inclines 
to blonde tints. You will observe that the 
distance is enveloped in air, and that the sky- 
line at the dusty horizon is almost lost, and 
you will perceive that in some sort of a magic 
way the painter has placed everything in the 
most perfect harmony of line, value, and color. 
Further than that you will discover but little, 
and to describe the picture you cannot do much 
more than to say that you have noticed these 
things. You canonly wonder at the marvel- 
lous art. Millet certainly never painted an- 
other such picture, and nobody else has paint- 
ed a better one. It is the greatest picture in 
the Exhibition, and one of the great works of 
art of the world, 

We are accustomed to seeing 
York. There are some in every collection that 
comes under the hammer of the auctioneer; 
every club exhibition has three or four; every 
dealer in town can show you an assortment. 
But, as we well know, no small number of 
them are not Corots at all, but imitations; 


There are people at 


you 


low 


‘orots in New 
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many of them, though authentic, are insufli 
Here at the Retro 
spective Exhibition are no less than forty-three 
—forty-three real Corots. 
the limits of this letter even to name them all; 


cient sketches and studies. 
It is not possible in 


sutlice it to say that it is the most complete and 
comprehensive collection of his works, begin- 


} 


ning with a large study of a wood interior, 
carefully 


the 
and including landscapes 
at different 
periods of his career down to his latest works 


painted in his earliest manner (| 
canvas is dated 1850), 
and some figure pieces painted 


Here is a delightful ‘* View 
Salon of S52 


{in the seventies. 
of La Rochelle” 
of painting of white walls and quays in the soft 
sunshine, with the water of the harbor in ten- 


, a perfect piece 


der pale grays, and the sky with white clouds 
and a patch of airy blue. Here are three beau 


tiful landscapes side by side: ‘*The Lake— 
Italy,” ‘‘ Evening,” and “Dance of the 
Nymphs *—delicious pictures, as charming as 


they are truthful and full of light and air, 
Here are the familiar motives from Ville d’Av- 
“The Pond” and ** The Punt”; and 
sort of the “* Fo 
rest of Fontainebleau,” treated with the same 
regard for truthfulness and the fee] 
ing for the of the and 
the same tenderness in expression. 


ray, as 
here is another motive in 
same 
character scene 

But even 
leaving aside all these, and others almost as tine 
as they are, there is enough in three pictures 
placed together on one of the walls to place 
Corot at the head of landscape painters. In 
rather over the 
of Corot’s pictures, about 
It is 
an open 


the middle hangs a canvas 
usual size of most 
five feet in length and nearly as high. 
called ‘* Biblis,” and has for its subject 
space in the wood, a little valley with grassy 
slopes and a tiny stream running through it in 
the foreground. Under the trees at the left is 
indicated a little figure of Biblis, the nymph 
who was changed into a sy 
the title of the picture. 

early evening, a little after sunset. 


ring, Which explains 
The effect is that of 
He Te, 


in, as with the Millet, description compl 


ele 


+ 





a plete 
l atmos 


ly fails. There are the most wonderfu 


phere, the most beautiful color harmonies, the 
most unobtrusive painting—one of the most 
enchanting landscapes ever seen. Indeed, it is 


doubtful if any painter ever produced one as 
It 


have ever seen, 


beautiful is the most beautiful Corot I 





k of any other 


and I cannot th 
picture to equal it. 


Claude seems empty and 
vapid, Poussin stitf , ; 


and theatrical, and Corot’s 











great contemporaries, Daubigny, Rousseau, and 
Diaz, seem earthy 1, in mparison 
with this divinity ting. Its 
two companions, h it le, “The 
Charette” and ‘* Crossing the Ford,” though 
they are noble works of Corot’s best period and 
in themselves beautiful pictures, the one of 
morning, the other of quiet afternoon light 
; : 








grand landscape with cattle, ‘‘The Valley of 
La Touque”; a smaller picture, identical in 
composition with the celebrated ‘‘ Morning 
in the Louvre: a fine farm land 1 cOWS 
ng time, ‘* Pasture . ">: and 
of a shady road at morning, with a 
girl riding behind a flock of sheep, 
‘Going to Market.” There are also four of 


1ose splendid studies of cattle, like *‘ A White 
he Field,” that Troyon has painted so 
with his virile and his 
Rousseau is not seen at 


Cow int 


solid, facture 


well 
=* ~ } ? 
strong, forceful color. 























! s best, tl igh t t ire Uta 

him, but none of them are extraordina 

not a few are in the labored sinstakinrg 

ner that characterizes his early work I 

not so largely represented, tt it 

one superior work, ‘* The Storn ‘ 

der a sky with black rain-clouds and t 
breaking through on the middle distanc anal 
two excellent though less important w KS, 
** Morning in the Forest tair vu al 
** Sunset.” 

The Daubigny exhibiti : fairly repr 
tative, comprising ten pictures, o1 fw 
“Sluice in the Valley t Uptev Sa 
1885), has long been know 1 ¢ t 
of his works. It formerly hung int Lux 
bourg Gallery, but was transferred a few vears 
ago to the Museum of Rouen, w t “ 
been brought here. It is a good exam; 
work of a great landscape painter w 
passed by no other in his tyt 
whose frank, simple methods a r 
style appeal eloquently t vers thre 
fuland the true. Of the< } ires at 
three, ** Solitude,” ‘‘ The Banks of tl 
ind one that is designa s y “La 
sca} are of the first rank, a 
“marine” that is interes gy t 
rarity of such motives with Daubiguy 
Dupre is best seen ina large | ire, of gt 
lignity of miposition and of adr ‘ 
ty called View Nea l s ‘ 
magnificent Sunset i 
general tone, with g t t : 
atthe horizon. Anct ‘ " : 

Environs of Southampt . 
ago as IN But Jules s 
alive, belongs toa ‘ iwa 
fifteen ye 

Before speaking of ( tand the realis 
Impressionist move t mstiftute { t 
it seems proper to return & Yeln x a t 
his contemporary Decamps to ft 
the origin of the painters we uv ‘ 

* Or entalists” Tt h Her I ! ‘ 
means confined his choice of subjects to t 
East, mu his mast brilliant painting is 
spired by it, and some of the finest of his 
compositions at led ( tal the S. 
A number ft I ‘ x at the 
versal Exposit Sus, t I s represented 
here by t one pict und tha $1 
th ass I refer t rhe rtra f Juan 
Prim, however, is cot ed Regnrault's is 
ter} t andif it does t re Ost alls f 
his extraordinary ta tis by itself suff t 
t irk | as t commat gx fleures 
fthe art of the ry. Itissow known 
this portrait the Spanish Ge his 
magnificent black stall with the cheering 
ranks of soldiers passing the kgroun 
that it need not be desecril ber Its value as 
a work of art has long since been determined, 
and it has been brought here from the Louvre, 
where it holds an honored place Fromentin 
nav be studied in six excellent works, the most 
rtant of w 1 is the ‘‘ Fantasia,’ mount- 





over the plain and discharg- 
1 the backs of their plung 
that sh¢ his best a 


_ if he does not*belong in the high- 


ed Arabs wheeling 
ie cuns fron 


ing their guns fron 


ing steeds : a picture ws at 


painter wh 


est rank, is always distinguished from the 
crowd by his charming color schemes and a 
certain scholarly elegance of technique. Guil- 


laumet, most truthful of painters, and who 
yields to none in artistic sincerity, 1s represent- 
ed by four pictures with subjects drawn from 
Arap life in Algeria. 

It was at the Salon of 1851 that Courbet first 
exhibited ‘‘The Stonebreakers,” and, so to 
speak, gave the signal for a battle with exist- 
ing traditions that has engrossed the attention 
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of the art worldever since. This famous picture 
occupies one of the places of honor in the gal- 
lery which runs around the central court in 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts; and in the 
rooms are grouped twelve of his other princi- 
tun Down in 
the Snow” (‘* Biche foreée sur la neige,” Salon 
of 1867), ** The Woman with the Parrot” (Salon 
of 1866), and * The Awakening.” The last two, 
studies of the nude figure, evoked as much dis- 
the 
course, by the same hardy, direct processes in 


inside 


pal works, including the ** Doe 


cussion as “Stonebreakers,” caused, of 
painting from nature without cboosing, but 
taking things as they come, and centring the 
interest in the picture on what Courbet con- 
sidered of the first and only importance—the 
effect of light and air. Any possible beauties 
that might come from arrangement are disre- 
garded; there is no effort to make, by the re- 
search of color harmonies, what we term a 
‘* handsome ” canvas, nor tosubdue some things 
in the picture in order to give greater force to 
others that may be considered of more impor- 
tance, It is exactly what Manet has done 
in a somewhat different way, and with less 
success, taking his work as a whole. Monet 
has done the same thing in landscape, add- 
ing a scientific color interpretation of nature 
of his own, and Bastien-Lepage seems to have 
taken what is best of all, and fully realized the 
intentions of Courbet, while investing his work 
with a feeling for subtle beauty that escaped 
the otbers. Meanwhile yet another man, scarce 
ly known at all, | think, in America, Fantin- 
Latour, in a quiet, reflective manner, painted 
portraits and a few figure subjects, embodying 
much that is best in Courbet and much that 
proceeds from his own soberly artistic nature. 
He was, like Courbet, inspired primarily by 
the great Romanticists, Delacroix and Géri- 
cault, 
faflli, a painter whose resemblance to Courbet 
in methods is marked, but whose achievements 


Here, too, should be mentioned Raf 


so far have not been such as to entitle him to 
more than a moderate rank, and who in some 
of his works lays himself open to the charge 
of intentional eccentricity. His best quality is 
his success in the rendition of character, to at- 
tain which every other consideration is sacri- 
ficed. 
also is Besnard, who 


Associated with this general movement 
attempts the difficult 
task of painting ‘‘impressions” of light and 
air without permitting himself to neglect the 
more delicate gradations of color and the sub- 
tlest accents of form; and as landscape painters 
we should include Boudin and Pissaro, 

The exhibition of Courbet’s works has re- 
ceived a valuable addition in the past week in 
the ** La Remise des Chevreuils,” purchased by 
the Government at the Seerétan sale and des- 
tined for the Louvre. Itis the most satisfac- 
tory work of them all, and shows, much better 
than the ‘‘Stonebreakers” (which, after all, 
may be most justly rated as a tentative work), 
the painter’s great talent as a realist. Nothing 
could be more frankly and hardily painted 
than this nook in the deep woods, with the 
deer nibbling at the foliage, or reposing, half- 
hidden by the ferns, on the banks of the shal- 
Jow brook that bubbles among the rovks. It 1s 
strikingly like nature, and a tour de force in 
Manet, whose works in the exhibi- 
tion number fourteen, appears decidedly less 
complete, and, if we except the very able han- 
dling in ** Le Bon Bock ” (Salon of 1873)—which 
recalls Franz Hals in its simple, direct model- 
ling—and a certain depth of color and dignity. 
of style that is not found in most of his paint- 
ing, in the ‘* Dead Toreador ”’—he remains the 
distinctly impressionistic painter we are al- 
ready familiar with in New York. In ‘Le 
Bon Bock,” indeed, which may, all things con- 


technique. 
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sidered, be called his best work, he realized his 
aims and produced a picture that is eminently 
complete. 

There are but three pictures here by Claude 
Monet, all of them small and all good. It is 
not possible to judge him from these, how- 
ever, for his painting covers a wide range, of 
which these three canvases are 00 more than 
fractional notes. There is an exhibition of 
about 150 of his works at the Petit Gallery in 
the Rue de Séze, and it is necessary to go 
there to arrive at an intelligent understanding 
of his value, 
in the Champ de Mars that it is landscape 
painting of great excellence, which differs 
widely in intention from the work of most of 
lt is essentially impres- 
sionistic, and is surprisingly real in the render- 
ing of the effect of light. It does not go far 
enough to be complete, and it is not likely that 
it ever will, for Monet is now an old man, His 
influence is already apparent in some quarters, 
and it is as an important factor in the transi- 
tion state through which landscape painting, 
or that part of it which is worth serious con- 
sideration, is now passing in France, that bis 
work really*demands our notice. Whatever 
comes out of it will have been strongly influ- 
enced by Monet and by Cazin. 

WILLIAM A, CoFFIN, 


It may be said of what is shown 


his contemporaries. 


ITALIAN MUSEUMS AND MONASTERIES, 


Rome, August 5, 1889. 

It is only a few months since an entirely new 
museum, not yet thrown open to the public, has 
been established in Rome, the ‘t Museo Falisco,” 
installed outside the Porta del Popolo, in some 
of the capacious halls of that most picturesque 
and fairy-like of Roman palaces called ‘* Papa 
Giulio,” from its illustrious founder, Julius IL. 
The beautiful ceilings and sixteenth-century 
frescos, the courts and fountains, seem strange- 
ly out of place in the neighborhood of mean 
tenement-houses, The museum is being orga- 
nized by Prof. Barnabei, the active Inspector- 
General of Antiquities, and by Count Adolfo 
Cozza, whose fame would be wide indeed if it 
equalled his ability. The collection is composed 
entirely of antiquities excavated during the 
last few years on the territory of Civita Castel- 
lana, the ancient Falerii ; hence the name 
‘* Faliscan Museum.” 

The long and heroic resistance which the in- 
habitants of Faierii made against Rome; their 
being forced to build another city in the plain 
(ruins of Faleria); their strong clannishness; 
their famous temple of Juno and its greatefesti- 
val—all these are commonplaces of history and 
literature, and give an added interest to its an- 
tiquities. But the Faliscan territory is also 
interesting for two reasons: first, because it 
stands apart from its Etruscan neighbors 
through its long-continued adherence to tradi- 
tions inspired by its Greek origin; and second, 
on account of the formation here of what we 
might term a Latin or Grwco-Latin style of 
art, early in the third century Bb. c., before the 
rise of Roman art proper—a fact only just 
now disclosed. 

The idea which has presided over the forma- 
tion of this museum, though not altogether 
new, has never before been carried out on a 
large scale. For that reason I wish here to 
eall attention to its great importance, and to 
the revolution which its general application 
would make in the spirit of archwological study. 
Starting with the important truism that the 
arts and industries represent the life, manners, 
and customs of the people, and are sometimes, 
in fact, as in this instance, almost their only 
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representatives, it follows that the arrange- 
mept of an archwological museum should be 
such as to present the most perfect picture of 
this life in its coniplexity and at its different 
stages. In museums where every class of ob- 
jects is given by itself, where groups found to- 
gether are separated, and lose their interest 
from herding with a mass of similar material, 
no such picture is obtained: the bronzes are 
here, the vases there, the terracottas in one 
room, the jewelry in another. 

In the Faliscan Museum the contents of every 
tomb are religiously kept together. This is a 
preliminary step ; the next is to classify them 
into periods and groups. There are, I believe, 
eight main groups, which occupy a period of 
nearly 600 years, extending from the eighth to 
the close of the third century B. Cc. The order 
is strictly chronological. To one accustomed 
to the usual arrangement of museums, this 
is a perfect paradise. We can study the trans- 
formation of forms and types ; the beginnings 
of the graffiti on vases; the rise and fall of the 
black ware with raised figures ; the importa- 
tion of pottery from the Archipelago, of Phi 
nician jewelry and bronzes, and of Egyptian 
searabs, In this juxtaposition, even the most 
insignificant object, which would otherwise 
become valueless, is of importance. We can 
trace the earliest importation of Greek vases, 
the native imitations, and finally the creation 
of an after painted 
yases had long superseded the black ware. 
Jewelry, arms, utensils, 
share in the changes. We are in touch with 
the life of the Faliscans and feel its pulse ; we 
foreign influence as 


original native school, 


and ornaments, all 


measure the amount of 
compared to native talent; obtain proofs of 
their commercial relations with the East, with 
Etruria proper, 
finally with Rome. 
Singulariy enough, the remains of the only 


with Magna Grecia, and 


Etruscan temple known were found three years 
ago at Civita Casteilana itself. So much was 
left not only of its walls and of its terracotta 
sculptures and revetment, but also of its paint- 
ed decoration, that it can be reconstituted, and 
the crowning touch will be given to the mu 
seum when the facsimile of the temple, of its 
exact size, will be erected there, into which all 
that remains of the original will be incorporat- 
ed. Among the most interesting of the indi- 
vidual pieces are some of the terracottas found 
near the temple, especially a magnificent life- 
size statue of Apollo, with a lion-like head, in 
the style of the generation after Alexander. 
More archwological are some of the singular 
tombs—the earliest used—ftormed of huge tree- 
trunks hollowed out. They are seven feet or 
more long, and in good preservation, though 
they probably date from 
century B.C. 

Discoveries are being continually made in 
the necropoli of Civita Castellana, which is 
now showing itself quite rich in Greek vases of 
the good period, ‘Lhe last necropolis found by 
Count Cozza is that of the primitive city, and 
seems to belong to the seventh century or ear- 
lier. The museum, though already filling a 
half-dozen large halls, will be more than dou- 


the seventh or eighth 


bled in size before it can be considered com- 
plete, nearly half the material already at hand 
being still in the store-house. Count Cozza has 
superintended the excavation of everything in 
the museum, and to him we owe the fruitful 
jdea of its arrangement; but it would never 
have been carried out except for the untiring 
energy of Prof. Barnabei, its practical creator. 
I was fortunate in having them both as my 
guides through the collection, and in having 
visited the sites where the discoveries were 
made. I was already familiar with Count 
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of 
No one equals him in familiari 


Cozza’s work, through an arquaintance 


several years. 
ty 
the development of the Etruscan tomb, house, 


with Etruscan architecture; his views on 
and temple are highly original and important, 
and will probably be published in one of the 
early issues of the new archeological publica- 
tion of the Accademia dei Lincei. 

It will be possible to enter almost at once on 
task for the of 
where so much has been discovered during the 


a similar province Orvieto, 
last few years, and where tombs are still being 
opened almost daily. Sig. Mancini, the princi 
the 


Count Cozza has already, ina small way, busied 


pal excavator, has embraced idea, and 


himself with the formation of groups analogous 
It is to be 
hoped that the two active founders of the mu 


to those of the Falisecan district. 


seum at ‘ Papa Giulio will extend their 


efforts to the Orvietan territory as soon as pos- 
Unfortu 
nately, it is too late to hope for a successful ap- 


sible, for there is no time to spare. 


plication of the plan to all the principal sites, 
Many, like Veii, Vulci, Cervetri, and others, 
by the 
excavations of the past fifty or sixty years. 


seem well-nigh exhausted sweeping 
In Etruria each territory has certain autono- 
brought out 


If 
thod could be applhed to all the provinces of 


mous characteristics which are 


clearly only by the group system. the me- 
Italy where antiquities are still found in abun- 
dance, and if a great national archmological 
museum could be established in Rome, where 
all these provincial antiquities could be group- 
ed, it is quite certain that the mere juxtaposi- 
tion of these groups would suggest the solu 
tion of many perplexing problems concerning 
the races, progress, relations, and characteris- 
tics of the peoples of ancient Italy. 

The new method is already producing salu- 
tary effects, even on the dealers in antiquities, 
and I have just heard of two large lots of vases 
and other contents of tombs which were pur 
chased by them en bloe because objects which 
had formerly seemed worthless by themselves 
prove valuable in connection with their sur- 
Private collectors are also being 
In the three 
halls of the Museo Etrusco at Florence devoted 


roundings. 
influenced in the same direction. 


to the contents of the famous early tombs at 
Vetulonia, Prof. Milani is adopting the plan of 
If I 
call attention to the very different way in 


keeping the entire tombs together. here 
which that other great Florentine collection, 
the Museo Nazionale at the Bargello, is kept, it 
is inthe hope that some steps may be taken to 
remedy its grave defects. 
catalogue; the only one printed is a mere pre- 


There is no official 


tence of which even the custodi are ashamed. 
This, combined with the almost complete lack 
of descriptive labels, makes it hardly possible 
to identify the objects, and renders the collec- 
tion in certain parts quite useless for study. 
During five weeks Il have made a tour through 
a great part of that portion of central Italy 
which is bounded by Tuscany, the Neapolitan 
provinces, and the two seas, a territory which 
belonged almost entirely to the former States 
of the Chureh: I mean Latium, Sabina, lower 
Etruria, the Abruzzi, and a part of Umbria. 
The majority of the monuments of this region 
are quite unknown, and this was in reality a 
voyage of discovery full of pleasant surprises. 
1 have no intention, however, of dwelling bere 
on anything but a single point of rather melan 
choly interest; I mean the condition 
monastic establishments, 


of the 


The early Benedic- 
tines and the later Cistercians liked to build in 
the country, in low lands or 


on mountain 


sides ; and these monasteries, when suppressed 
or deserted, have mostly been occupied by pea- 
But the Franciscans and Dominicans 


sants, 
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did not tlee from the face of other men; they built 


usually within the city, or else within a stone's 


LHe Wie 


throw of its gates. These are muments 


which though in far better natural preservation 
than the former group, have suffered most da 
™m the of the 


Sometimes they have been occu] 


fre recent poli ‘y Govern- 


maye 
ment. ed by 
but usually the monks have 
+) 


the 


} ] 
schools or asylums, 


been superseded by soldiers. The churches 
are used as dormitories, and cut up into twoor 
three stories, or else tilled with fodder or used 


In the 


son is quartered, Sometimes they become hos 


as storehouses monasteries the garri 


vitals, It is a case of barracks versus cloister, 


afew cases, as at Santa Giulana of Peru 
gia, there is an officer with some csthetic 
sense, Who remonstrates against the ruthless 
destruction of such works as its beautiful early 
Gothic mortuary chapel; he is forthwith sac 


rificed by his superiors, and sent to meditate 


over the foliy of not being an insensible ma 


It so happened that n 
mainly in the dfrection of the development of 


chine, 1y studies Were 


early Italian Gothic. The monuments of the 


orders of SS. Francis and Dominic are mostly 
of the thirteenth century, the time of early fe1 
e than 


vor and world-wide intluence. Far moi 


the cathedrals and parish churches, they are 


the great representatives of the Gothic style 


throughout the country, Andas I passed from 
town to town, and was met by the same mono- 
tonous picture of the ruin of art by nulitarism, 
it seemed as if such things should not be allow 
ed in the nineteenth century. 

A few more words on a special instance, the 
mentioned monastery of Santa Gin 
ging to the 
fr the 


Stvie it is 


already 


liana at formerly belon 
nuns. In 


the thirteenth century; 


Perugia, 


Cistercian time it dates m 
middle of 


pure Gothi 


- its preservation was remarkable 


Besides the church, there was the entire monas 
: 


tery, with its beautiful tw 


of the finest in Italy, its pill 








and refectory, and its semi-subterranean mor 
tuary church, not to mention many othe 
vaulted halls. Some years ago it had already 
been given over to the infantry ra military 
hospital, and the church to the cavalry as a 
storehouse; but as vet 1 ‘ fany 
sequence had been done »G in 
bassi and Luigi Carattoli, art inspectors for 
the province, tnen drew up memoirs setting 


forth the importance of the monuments, and 




















succeeded finally in obtaining from the en 
lightened Orientalist Am then 1 ster 
the donation of the monument to the 
mune of Perugia, on the midition that 
the latter should provide another build 
ing for the hospital. After a bitter fight 
the gift was declined. So part of the fau 
should be laid at the door of t tv Al- 
h considerable destruct is bee 
done, there is st l t e t hur 
and monastery a nationa il t, and s 
far more deserving of this } r than many 
ilready on t list Dhose w We pow tl 
aires of Ul funds set asid tt } te 
tion of monuments are ainiv animated wit! 
the best intel s, and t ropria s 
er ny mol nts vg i Hy 
ld be preserved. Among thos 
t Me stroved ely y nat i 
causes, | of t most interesting is tl i 
onastery of S. Pastore, near Rieti, built 1 
JOS. It is now private proj aud rented 
to peasants, Par t the { the iT< St 
tireiv z t imd the grass g vs t Ls.es 
the great tower has been s} by ghtning é 
will soon fal iid need but a few thou 





sand francs—} it the church 


in sufficient repair. 


FROTHINGHAM, JR, 
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Whether the number of su rea | ‘ 
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is proportionate: y less now in f \ 
another question The fa ’ 
that it is quite the exceptional in 
take the American people tog ‘ ‘ 
fairly be called a book-read la 
sure, too, that this is true hoa a { 
could the actual state of tl s ’ ‘ 
to be trustworthily revealed, would start 
most thinking men who have not happy. 
have their attention directed to the mat 
If, for instance, the census taker « X 
vear require people covery whe t ral { 
books that thev had read d t t twels 
month preced tl es “ t ‘ 
show that not one person in iridrre f 
total sixty m ms had w tha 
the reader of even @ sin; book SUP) pas 
that this estimate w hav 
somewhat if ipert trashy novels w 
to be admitt tot s . ‘ 

I myself a few years ag t s tt " 
kind of test for my wi ii Satisia 
Woot lissatisfact AS it 3 i lL wa ‘ 

1! a surely buggy \ ft i . 

t the ty st hrou 4 t host ¢ 
iwhtened at of cies ? ‘ 
li thie } 1 re Stat ft ‘ . ~ “ t 
tact I a to seiect TAIP.y t ative i 
viduals in the var s classes persons W 

is a stranger I thus met, | ved, afte 
suitable ar res « Appraa t t nt 
through casual conversat t earn f i 

ns ble number of people t ature a 
extent of thetr recent fa larity w books 
One farmer wl 11 met inthe shade of way 
side trees, willingly paused from his irney 

ra rest, while he answered kindly for me 
s le? ¢ SUIONS « t ig mV roa he thet 

OKINE t neanwhile for help to } 
wife sitting him in his earriage, told 
tt otfeasively inquisitive stranger that 
sides a Moody-and Sankey bymn-book, | think 
it was, thev had read nothing in book form 
it he last two or three years except-—ex- 
ept v forgot the name—the ‘ Log Cabin,’ 
they eved it was. ‘* Ln Tom's Cabin ¢ 
I suggested. Yes, that was it, ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Ca Another group of three voung farm 
ers, fully up to the averag f such, testified 
that they ad ne of them read any book 
since th Third Reader’ at school. In short 
Ll found the fact superftluously made out that, 
so far at least as rural regions may be taken to 
represent in this respect the country at Jarge, 
not many people in comparison to the whole 


number of our population are book-readers, 
Now, of course the optimistic view of this 
state of the case is, that magazines and news 
papers have probably taken the place of books 
That 


such is to some extent indeed the fact nobody, 


reading of the general public. 


I suppose, would be inclined to dispute Un 
loubtedly an increased proportion of the fresh- 
est, brightest thought of the day gets its ex- 
pression in the cclumns of the newspaper or in 
the pages of the magazine. And Harper's and 
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the Century have taught us that the audience 
But 
comparatively, how numerous?—consider that. 
The high-water mark of the Century's circula- 
tion was touched, as I seem to remember, at 
about a quarter of a million copies. This 
meant, say, three-quarters of a million readers 
for certain particular numbers of the maga- 
zine. But we are sixty millions of people. 
And this, even this, comparatively small im- 
mense circulation—how it dwarfs the currency 
of even a highly successful book ! 

Well, perhaps books are among the things 
that are to pass, having had their day! There 
men of letters who seem willing 
enough to admit, nay, to demonstrate, that the 
world no has need of letters; that 
science should, as in fact it will, replace litera- 
ture as the intellectual food of mankind. 
Perhaps, perhaps. The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new, and God—some of the 
old-fashioned rebellious will feel disposed to 
say the devil, rather—fulfils himself in many 
We shall see what we shall see, 

Meanwhile there is just now at work among 
us a much noised, but at the same time quite 
too little regarded, force for the revival of 
the habit of reading books. I refer to the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Here is an association of persons already 
60,000 strong, whose specialty it is that they 
read, and read through, books. I submit 
that that is a noteworthy social fact. It 
has in it the ‘‘ promise and potency” of a 
future, The movement thus named has had a 
history of eleven years, As Mr. Webster said, 
‘* The past, at least, issecure.” But that is not 
all, for this movement lives now with apparent- 
ly as vigorous a life asever. And what is sig- 
nificant and full of hope is the fact that the 
majority of these pledged and strenuous read- 
ers of books are persons gained to be such from 
the ranks of those who, but for the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, would not 
be book-readers at all. 

The books read are books selected for their 
solid instructive value, rather than for their 
merely entertaining character. The idea of 
the course prescribed, which covers four years 
of time, is to provide a practicable means for 
ordinary persons, necessarily debarred from 
liberal education, of surveying intelligently 
the ground traversed in the average four- 
years’ college curriculum of study. The result 
to be expected, the result shown in some cases 
to have been actually realized, is the excitement 
of desire, and the spread of desire among the 
ranks of the people to obtain thorough educa- 
tion. Sound learning will be a gainer. The 
popular basis on which the security of high 
culture ultimately rests will be broadened. 
Colleges and universities wil! have moe 
students, and better. Authors will find more 
readers, publishers will find more buyers of 
books. More books, and better, will be pro- 
duced. The public will be more intelligent. 
Every good cause will profit by the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle. 

I appeal to our leaders of thought, to our 
masters of culture, to recognize this movement 
for what it truly is—not the quack offer of a 
worthless substitute for good education, but a 
powerful additional reinforcement to the army 
of intellectual liberation for humanity. It de- 
serves from us all criticism, guidance, perhaps, 
but certainly encouragement. It is a true 
force of revival for good things, such as are 
always ready to perish. 

WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y,, September 7, 1889. 
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its manufacture of special text-books, which 
are subject tothe limitations of production to 
order as opposed to spontaneous and competi- 
tive production; but also, and more seriously, 
to the restraints imposed by the nature and 
extent of the ‘‘Circle.” The effect of these 
latter in the controverted departments of 
science and history, to mention no others, is 
obvious. As we have before pointed out in 
these columns, a Chautauqua text-book in 
United States history ends deliberately with 
the war of 1812! The sort of book-reader 
this preparation should evolve is one we 
have heard tell of who never read a book 
less than 2,000 years old, and had not got 
down to Paul and Silas yet.—Ep. Narion. | 





JUGGLING WITH FIGURES. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Will the Nation allow me to call atten- 
tion to some peculiarities of logic and argu- 
ment in a recent paper in the Forum by Thos. 
G. Shearman on the subject of ‘* Henry George’s 
Mistakes”? Seldom has the grim humor of 
statistics been so solemnly but effectively dis- 
played as inthis paper. Mr. Shearman’s aim 
is to support the statement of Mr. George that 
the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer; and, to sustain his contention, he 
makes three distinct calculations. The total 
wealth of the country is placed at $60,000,000,- 
Gw0, From the fact that Eastern savings banks 
show an average deposit of $365, Mr. Shearman 
calculates that 400,000 persons own $45,000,- 
000,000, or three-fourths of the entire wealth of 
the country. From another squint at statistics, 
he comes to the conclusion that 300,000 persons 
own $28,000,000,000 of the national possessions. 

But it is on his first table that Mr. Shearman 
accomplishes his grand transformation act in 
statistics. Assuming that the number of in- 
comes, when arranged in large classes, multi- 
plies from three to five-fold for every reduc- 
tion in the amount of one-half, he constructs 
the following table: 


200 persons at $20,000,000,....... $4,000,000,000 


400 do 10,000,000, ....... 4,000, 000,000 
1,000 do 5,000,000: 00-000 5,000,000,000 
2,000 do B.506.000 6 c0cccs 5,000,000,000 
6,000 do 1,000,000....... 6,000,000,000 

15,000 do 800.000: kccvc 0. 7,500, 000,000 


$31,500,000,000 


Having previously shown that 400,000 people 
own three-fourths of the wealth of the United 
States, and that 300,000 people only own $28,- 
000,000,000, Mr, Shearman by this table proves 
that not quite 25,000 people own more tban 
300,000 people. 

Allow me to carry Mr. Shearman’s table on 
a little further, and see what the result would 
be: 





80,000 persons at $250,000 00..... £7,500,000,000 


125,000 00... .) 1 


90,000 do ,250,000,000 
180,000 do 62,500 00.... | 11,250,000,000 
540,000 do 31,250 00.,...) 16,875,000,000 

1,080,000 do 15,625 00..... 16,875,000, 000 
3,240,000 do F,GA2 80.04 3% 25,312,500,000 
6,480,000 do 3,006 25.....|  25,312,500,000 
10,000,000 do 1,953 12.....| 19,591,200,000 


This would give a little over 21,000,000 workers 
and capitalists in this country, which agrees 
practically with Mr. Shearman’s estimate. 
Now, what do we find by completing the ta- 
ble? In the first place, that 325,000 persons own 





$61,500,000,000, which is a billion and a half 
dellars more than the entire possessions, real 
and personal, of the nation, according to the 
highest estimate. In thesecond place, that the 
entire national wealth is $165,000,000,000, in- 
stead of $60,000,000,000, And in the third 
piace, beginning at the bottom of the table in- 
stead of the top, that 19,720,000 workers having 
the lowest incomes own over $70,000,000,000, 
which is $10,000,000,000 in excess of the entire 
national wealth. WALKER KENNEDY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.. September 12. 





GOLD CONTRACTS. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Stk: In your interesting editorial in the last 
number of the Nation on ‘‘The New Silver 
Campaign,” you made no mention of the im- 
portant fact that the great loan corpora- 
tions of the East, the insurance companies and 
private investors, require their Western agents 
to have their mortgage deeds and notes state 
plainly that the loan is to be paid in gold coin. 
I wonder what would be the mental sensations 
of one of Senator Reagan’s enthusiastic con- 
stituents when, having saved $1,000 to pay his 
mortgage, he is informed that an additional 
$300 must be obtained at once to save his farm 
from foreclosure sale, on account of the gold 
premium created by the great Senator’s efforts 
in behalf of silver. And will not the vast army 
of borrowers all over this country be in the 
same predicament? BR. 


MINNEAPOLIS, September 1, 1889. 





KEEPING MONEY IN THE 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 


COUNTRY. 


Sir: I was driving through the Grassmarket 
here to-day, and had just passed the cross in 
the pavement that marks the spot where they 
used to hang people for stealing, when my 
attention was called to the magnificent free 
library that ‘“‘Mr. Carnegie, the American 
millionaire, has presented to the citizens of 
Edinbero’.” 

This led me to reflect upon how things are 
changed, and to wonder what the mill-owners 
of Pennsylvania would think of this as an 
illustration of the way the money they wring 
from the hard hands of the taxpayers is *‘ kept 
in the country.” 

Yours truly, TRANSATLANTIC. 


EDINBURGH, September 4, 188). 





ENGLISH CORRUPTION OF AN AMERI- 
CAN WORD. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Str: ‘* Nor has education which is conceived 
in a partisan, or democratic, or business spirit 
any considerable advantage over other impor- 
tant interests similarly jerrymandered.”’— 
London Academy, No. 891, June 1, 1889. 

We have here an erudite Volksetymologie, 
a corruption in spelling, pronunciation, and 
meaning of gerrymander (see ‘ Winsor’s Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America,’ vol. vii, 
p. 318, note 1.) 

Add to this that the ‘ Encyclopzdie Diction- 
ary’ gives jerrymander and gerrymander as 
alternative forms, and alliterates the latter 
with gem, though the y is hard in Gerry and its 
derivative. A. L 

New BEDForD, Mass., September 10, 1889. 





A COLLECTION of short stories by Mr. Brander 
Matthews will be published this fall in New 
York and Lordon by Longmans, Green & Co., 
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Sept. 19, 1889] 


under the title of the opening story, ‘ A Fami- 
ly Tree.’ The same publishers will issue at the 
same time the tales of Irish-American charac- 
ter in California which Mr. George H. Jessop 
has recently printed in the Century and the 
Atlantic, and which have more unity than is 
to be found in most volumes of sbort stories, as 
the same young journalist is a participant in 
the action of allof them. The book will there- 
fore be called ‘Gerald Ffrench’s Friends,’ Add 
to the foregoing ‘The Blue Fairy Book,’ edited 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, an attempt to set down 
the old favorites of the nursery, once for all, 
and with due respect for the accepted versions, 
It will contain nearly two-score tales, from 
the Greek, from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ from 
Grimm, from Perrault and Mme. d’Aulnoy, and 
from the folk-iore of England. Mr. G, P. Ja- 
comb Hood (who illustrated Mr. Lang’s ‘ Au- 
cassin and Nicolette’) and Mr. H. J. Ford will 
supply numerous illustrations. To a limited 
will prefix an 
essay on the origin of the fairy tales and their 
relation to each other—an essay not to be in- 
cluded in the ordinary edition, which is intend- 
ed for those who take their fairies on faith, 
and who wish no analysis of these fairies’ ad- 
ventures. 

D, Appleton & Co, will shortly issue in book 
form the papers contributed by Mr. David A, 
Wells to the opular Science Monthly, under 


large-paper edition Mr. Lang 


the title, ‘Recent Economie Changes, and 
their Effect on the Production and Distribu- 


tion of Wealth and the Well-being of Society.’ 
Also, the following works: An * Epitome of 
Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy,’ by Howard 
Collins ; Mme. Carette’s ‘ Recollections of the 
Court of the Tuileries’ (Third Empire); ‘Great 
Leaders : Historic Portraits from the Great 
Historians’; a by Admiral Porter, 
‘Arthur Merton,’ and one by Edna Lyall, ‘The 
Hardy Norseman.’ 

A large paper limited edition of ‘ William 
Hazlitt, Essayist and Critic,’ with a memoir 
by Alexander Ireland, will shortly be issued 
by Frederick Warne & Co, 

Thomas Whittaker publishes directly ‘The 
Coming Woman’s Grandson: a Tale of Ched- 
dar a Hundred Years Ago,’ by Miss Yonge, 
and ‘The Third Miss St. Quentin,’ by Mrs, 
Molesworth. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s fall list includes Vic- 
tor Duruy’s ‘ History of France,’ a new and re- 
edition of Charlotte F. Bates’s ‘Cam- 

Book of Poetry and Song’; ‘ Ad 
Lucem,’ a selection of prose and poetry for 
suffering ones, by Mary Lloyd ;‘ A Dictionary 
of Prose Quotations,’ by Anna L. Ward ; ‘Con- 
venient Houses, and How to Build Them,’ by 
Louis H. Gibson ; and ‘ Metzerott—Shoemaker,’ 
an anonymous novel. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have nearly ready 
‘An Appeal to Pharaon; A Radical Solution 
of the Negro Problem.’ 

Worthington Co. announce ‘My Good 
Friend,’ translated from the French of Adolphe 
Belot by Edward Waketield. 

Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, solicit subserip- 
tions for a new edition of the Rev. B. F. De- 
Costa’s ‘ Pre-Columbian Discovery of Americ: 
by the Northmen’; an enlarged edition of ‘ The 
Border or Riding Clans,’ followed by a history 
of the Clan Dickson, by B. Homer Dixon; and 
* The Ohio Valley in Colonial Days,’ by Berthold 
Fernow. 


We make 


novel 


vised 


bridge 


the following selections from 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s forthcoming publi- | 


cations: ‘Life of Richard H. Dana, jr.,’ by 


Chas. Francis Adams; ‘ Lifeof Harriet Beecher 


Stowe,’ by her son; the Scientific Papers of the | 


late Asa Gray, selected by Chas Sprague Sar 


gent; ‘Life of Richard Steele,’ by George A. | siderable interest 
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Aitken; ‘The Genesis of the United States, 
1605-1616,’ edited by Alexander Brown, * Essays 
in the Constitutional History of the United 
States, 1775-1789, by J. Franklin Jameson and 
others; ‘ History of the Old South Church,’ by 
Hamilton A. Hill; ‘ Sermons,’ by the late Jacob 
Merrill Manning; ‘ Civil Government,’ by John 
Fiske; ‘Essays on Government,’ by A. Law- 
rence Lowell; ‘ The Reconstruction of Europe,’ 
by Harold Murdock; ‘ Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution,’ by Hannis Taylor; 
‘The Continuous Creation: An Application of 
the Evolutionary Philosophy to the Christian 
Religion,’ by the Rev. Myron Adams ; ‘ The 
Church in Modern Society,’ by the Rev. Julius 
H. Ward ; ‘ The Struggle for Immortality,’ by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; * Portraits of Friends,’ 
by John Campbell Sharp; ‘Six Portraits: Della 
Robbia, Correggio, Blake, Corot, George Ful- 
ler, Winslow Homer, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
‘A Rambler's Lease,’ by Bradford 
Torrey ; ‘Gudrun,’ a media val epic, translated 
from the Middle-High German by Mary Pick 
ering Nichols ; ‘Three Dramas of Euripides 

the Medea, the Hippolytos, the Alkestis,’ by 
Wm. Cranston Lawton; a holiday 


by 


Rensselaer ; 


edition, 
with appropriate illustrations, of Hawthorne's 
‘Marble Faun’; an In 
dex to the first sixty-two volumes of the .1?l: 
tic Monthly. 


and (last but not least 


rh- 


Db. C. Heath & Co, publish this month a 
translation of Lindner’s * Empirical Psyeh« 
logy,’ by Charles De Garmo,; and ‘Sept 
Grands Auteurs du XINe Siécle,’ an intro 


duction to 1%th century French literature by 
Prof. Nicée Fortier. 

New editions of Raskin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ 
and of Prof. David NSwing’s * Motives of Life’ 
and ‘Club Essays’ are in the press of A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, with a 
rythmical version of the Book of Job, by Dr 
George H. Gilbert of the Chicago Theol 


together 


gical 


‘ 





Seminary, and ‘ Alexia,’ a novel by Mrs. Mary 
Abbott 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce a 


Peter 
Discoverer < f 


translation, by Prof. Julius E. Olsen, of 
Lauridsen’s ‘ Vitus Bering, the 
Bering Strait.’ 

‘The Method of Least Squares,’ by Prof. G 
C, Comstock, is in the press of Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Our readers may recall a recent complaint 
of Mr. Thomas Hughes, levelled, through the 
at for 
Tom Brown at Rugby 
** Classics for Children” series, not 


London Times, Messrs. Ginn repub- 


their 
only, as he 


lishing his ‘ in 
said, against his wishes, but with omissions (on 
the of to he 
strenuously opposed. Judge Hughes now ad- 


score temperance which was 
dresses to the same paper a letter showing that 
the firm's persistent efforts to secure his permis 
sion after the first refusal involved a personal 
interview with their req 
away supposing that the concession was grant 
ed, though this was not the 
standing. This removes the imputation of pi 
racy, Which could not be 


resentative, who went 


author's under- 


entertained of this 


firm, and Judge Hughes reports, what was also | 


matter of course, that he is to receive a royal- 
ty like any d 

The publishers of 
are about to issue 
ume of satirical cuts by Mr. C. J 
artist of ‘ The Taylor-Made Girl,’ 
pretty b 


mestic author. 
Puck announce that they 
‘In the # and Out,’ a vol- 


with which 
ok the new collection of sketches will 
be uniform. 

James Clegg, Rochdale, England, will short 
subscription in a limited edition 


Fishwick, 


ly publish by 
a‘ History of the Parish of R 
county of Lancaster, by Lieut.-C 


PSA 


«hdale,” in ¢ 


ne of con- 
The list of county families 


lhe work promises to be 
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one, There will be numer 


noticed is a long 
illustrations. 

Mr. Clegg sends us a, second edition of his 
‘ Directory of ORSELOKS at 
List of Public Libraries, British and | 


Twenty-six pages are needed for the se t 


Second-hand | 


hand booksellers of the British islands ne 
suffice for Canada and 
teen for continental Europ Lists of pseud 
nymis, initials, and work 
are supplied for convenience, postal informa 
tion, and some other matter, fill tt Litt 
book, which is not exhaustive 

At the request of the 
Everard F. im Thurn, author of \ ne the 


Hakluyt So tv, 


Indians of Guiana,’ has undertaken t 
the Society Sir Walter Rak lvls 

of Guiana, published in) 15" r} iakluvt 
edition of the same work, as admi: 
by the late Sir Robert Schomburgk, is “ 
scarce, forty-one years having elapsed ts 
Mr. im Thurn 


tied for the performance of 


vublication. is specially ‘ 
t! labor { \ 
which he is about to devote |! 

past, his official duties under the Governme: 
ive brought m int 1 


British Guiana } 


tinuous communication with the al a! 
whose customs and traditions | is caref \ 
studied. He has travelled mu nh the 
of Guiana, and is especially cony 
that portion of British Guia 
the 


perhaps overlo 


tween Essequibo and the © 


ked that the t 


might have received the Pilgrim Fathers bad 


not those in favor of a settlement the " 
outvoted { ler the 
‘* After humble praver 


whether to wo t 





though 


some 
earnest for the f 
mined for the 
that Raleiz 
none of the meanest" s rt. wl 
Guiana 
rhe 


Is now setting up 


Aryvosy 


press 
8 Second & 


y Mr 


dian Yarns,’ t 
ernment ofticial 
* Yarns,’ of which the first edition na 
exhausted, the writer 
knowledge and humor a state of things that is 
fast passing away in e social life of some 
of the isiand colonies, 


and white of soa ety 
Hawtayne's amusing sketches will preser 
present and future dwel! 


ers in 
many shades of existence which 
wise disappear. Persons who intend 
the winter by takin; 
will tind 


We 


hew 






much to ar 
called attention Mr. Collar’s 
text-book of Latin 
The principal of 
school 


lately 
mposition. 
prominent 
Mr. M. Grant 


Latin 


another 


in Baston, Daniell, bas 





Taylor, the | 


| Just 


issued the first part of his ‘ Exercises in 
3 B ston 


| Latin Prose Comy 


Shewell &€ Sanbort 


osition Leach, 

This book deserves to be 
compared witn Mr. Collar’s, since both teach- 
ers agree in connecting their exer 


with the 


cises directly 
Latin authors which the class is en- 
gaged in reading. Thus, Mr. Daniell’s present 


volume relates to Books i-iv cf Cyresar’s ‘ Gallic 


War.’ Part ii will be based on Cicero’s Ora- 
tions. A vocabulary is in preparation. 
Dr. C. W. Dulles of Philadelphia sends us a 


paper 
; Society reprint 
cur after dog-bite, but denies that hy- 
by which we understand he means 


His 


does 


m Hydrophobia (Pennsylvania Medical 
in which headmits that deaths 

may o« 
| drophobia 
a distinet or real disease 
may be 


commend itself to us 


| rabies) i rea 


soning, if it catlied such, not 
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The most valuable of four papers, reprinted 
asa pamphlet from the California Board of 
Health Report for I8s8, by Dr. Wolfred Nel- 
son, describes the Quarantine (or more proper- 
ly, Disinfecting) Station below New Orleans, 
organized by Dr. Joseph Holt of the Louisiana 
Board of Health. This station is a veritable 
crucible in which the sanitary dross is extract- 
ed from infected ships and cargoes, It pro- 
tects the city from without, and fosters, rather 
than retards, commerce, and it is not wasteful 
of time or money. The other papers iterate 
that yellow fever is endemic in the American 
tropics, and that our Southern States are in 
constant danger of its permanent colonization 
The style is prolix, 
but a condensed tract might be prepared whose 


in them, which is true. 


circulation on the Southern seaboard would as- 
sist in the spread of sanitary facts, 

Mr. R. R. Bowker prefaces the seventeenth 
edition of ‘The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual’ 
(New York : Publishers’ Weekly) with a hand- 
some recognition of the corresponding monster 
British ‘Reference Catalogue’ (London: J. 
Whitaker & Sons), with its admirable index, 
and of Caspar’s ‘ Directory of the American 
Book and Stationery Trade’ (Milwaukee), both 
issued during the present year, and both al- 
ready noticed in these columns. Mr. Bowker 
points out the cost in labor and money and the 
long time needed to bring these works to their 
respective degrees of excellence, as a fair ex- 
cuse for not expanding the scheme of the 
‘'Trade-List Annual,’ as some would have him 
He rightly insists on the value of freshness 
secured by his method, by which not only are 
publishers’ catalogues bound together, but an 
Educational Catalogue is provided, together 
with a record (by author, title, and subject) of 
books published from January to June of the 
current year, 

Our recent notice of the ‘ Memoir of Douglass 
Houghton,’ first State Geologist of Michigan, 
has brought us numerous inquiries as to the 
mode of procuring the book, 1t can be had by 
addressing the author, Mr. Alvah Bradish, 55 
Fort Street, W., Detroit, Mich, 
$1.75, 

A European teaching an Oriental language 
to the cultivated speakers of it is net a fre- 
quent sight, yet Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain 
has held, during several years past in the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, thechair of Japan- 
ese and Philology. His ‘Handbook of Collo- 
quial Japanese,’ issued last year, has reached a 
second edition, In both theory and practice, 
it forms a thorough equipment for the mastery 
of the spoken and easy book language. 

The Jahrbuch of the Deutsche Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft opens with a brief account of its 
history since its organization twenty-five years 
ago, by the editor, F. A. Leo, who also con- 
tributes a paper showing the relations of 
(ioethe to Shakspere. There is, too, a descrip- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham’s edition of 
** Julius Casar,” and a curious translation of a 
Japanese student’s account of the ‘* Merchant of 
Venice” by Sekisupiya (Shakspere), whom he 
ranks with the Chinese Rakantchin and the Ja- 
panese Bakino, “the three greatest story-tellers 


yr 


The price is 


There is the usual careful review 
of Shaksperian literature, having especial re- 
ference to the Baconian controversy, and a ne- 
crology, which includes the well-kuown names 
of N. Delius, with a portrait, Alex. Schmidt, 
Karl Elze, and Halliwell-Phillipps, An inte- 


in the world. 


resting feature is the table of the representa- 
tions of the plays at the different German thea- 
tres, from which we learn that in 1SS8 twenty- 
five plays were given 751 times, of which “Othel- 
lo” took the lead with 129 representations, the 
* and * Romeo and Ju- 


; 


** Merchant of Venice 
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liet” following with 00 and 91 respectively. Mr. 
Albert Cohn’s bibliography for 1587-85 is, as 
usual, remarkable for its range and fulness, A 
photolithographic copy of Shakspere’s will, of 
the size of the original, accompanies this vol- 
ume, which also contains an index of the whole 
set. 

The Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences of 
Jerlin has accepted a donation made by Count 
soseph Florimond Loubat of New York for the 
purpose of giving a prize every five years to 
North America. Such works are 
divided into two series: (1) those on the his- 
tory of the aboriginal inhabitants, as well as 
geography, ethnography, 
philology, and numismatics; (2) those relat- 
ing to the colonization of North America by 
civilized nations, and the modern history down 
The 


first prize of 5,000 marks (S714) will be given 


works on 


on archaeology, 


to the present time from any of its sides. 


in July, INvI, to the best work of the second 
class, mentioned above, published between 
July 1, 1884, and July 1, 1880, whether in Eng- 
lish, German, French, or Dutch. 
sent to the Academy (before July 1, 180), 
copies must be presented to the Libraries of 
Columbia College and of the Historical Society 
of New York. 

The prize on the Bluntschli Foundation, 
formed by the contributions of the admirers of 
the eminent Swiss-German international jurist 
and professor, has been awarded for the first 
time to Paul Heilborn, Referendary at Berlin, 
for an essay on the subject of ‘‘ The Passage of 
Belligerent Troops and War Material through 
Neutral Territory in Time of War.” The sub- 
ject proposed for the second prize competition 
ought especially to interest Americans under 


Besides those 


existing circumstances. It is as follows: ‘* The 
Right belonging to Governments in Time of 
Peace of Expelling Foreigners; its Foundation 
according to Public Law, and its Limits ac- 
cording to Internationa! Law.” The question 
refers only to the right of expulsion as a politi- 
cal measure, and not as a police measure, not 
as‘a penalty of crime. The prize amounts to 
2,000 franes ($400), The essays, which ought 
not to exceed 5 to 10 printed sheets (feuilles) 
Svo, may be written in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Latin, and must be handed in 
at Munich by December 31, 1800. The particu- 
lars are given in the Revue de Droit Interna- 
tional No. 5, 1888, and No, 1, 1880. 

The Faculté de Droit of Paris also proposes 
three prizes from the legacy left by the Coun- 
tess Rossi: (1) a prize of 4,000 franes for an 
‘Essay on Transmissible Securities (titres au 
porteur) in French Law and the Laws of the 
Chief Foreign Countries”; (2) a prize of 8,000 
franes on the subject of ‘* The Best System of 
Publicity for the Constitution and Transmis- 
sion of Rights to Real Property”; (3) a prize 
of 2,000 franes for an essay on ‘‘ The Rights of 
Upper Houses or Senates as to Financial Laws.” 
These essays, Which may be written in French 
or in Latin, should be sent to the Secretary of 
the Faculty before March 31, 1800, 

lt is questionable whether the existing libra- 
ries in the United States offer suflicient faciti- 
ties to American students wishing to compete 
for some of these prizes. Some years ago the 
Institute of International Law put on its pro- 
gramme as a subject of discussion the best me- 
thod of spreading in any one country a know- 
ledge of the legislation of other countries. At 
the meeting the French members laughed at 
the question and advised other countries to fol- 
low their example. The Committee on Foreign 
Legislation of the French Ministry of Justice 
started in 1876 a library of this kind, and, by 
means of well-considered purchases, exchanges 
with other States, and gifts, this now amounts 
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to over 4,000 works and 18,000 volumes on 
the legislation of every country in the 
world, international law, political economy, 
statistics, and political geography, including 
dictionaries and other aids, The catalogue of 
this library has just been published (‘Cata- 
logue de la Bibliothéque du Comité de Legisla- 
’ Paris, ISS0), which is a real 
vade-mecum on this subject. There is a nu- 
cleus for sucha library in the State Department 
at Washington, but similar ones should be es- 
tablished at New York, Boston, and Chicago, 
and wherever there is a centre of political 
study. Many a question arises pertaining to 
our social and political development, the solu- 
tion of which would be much aided by a care- 
ful comparative study of foreign legislation 
For completing such a library 


tion Etrangére, 


and systenis. 
no better guide could be taken than this Paris 
catalogue, 

The only article of general interest in 
Petermanws Mitteilungen for August is on the 
money of Central Africa, by Gerhard Rohlfs. 
He remarks on the singular fact that, though 
gold is to be found in nearly every part of the 
continent, and in some places, as Timbuctoo, 
for instance, forms an important article of 
The 
only silver piece in general circulation, being 
at the same time the highest denomination of 
money and, toa certain extent, the standard 
of value, is the Mariatheresienthaler. This 
coin, which has very nearly driven out of cir- 
culation the Spanish two-pillared dollar of 
nearly equal value, must bear the date 1780 


commerce, it is never used for money. 


and have a certain number of points on the 
diadem and crown of the Empress, or it will 
not be accepted by the natives. Before the 
English entered upon their Abyssinian cam- 
paign, they had a large quantity of these pieces 
struck off at Vienna, At that time the rupee 
was introduced, but it soon disappeared, nor 
are the Italians as yet more fortunate in forc- 
ing their tive-lire pieces into circulation in the 
The most widespread money 
of the smaller denominations is the cowry, 
which has a very varied value. Generally, a 
dollar is worth from three to four thousand 
shells, but, in one instance, Herr Rohlfs sold 
three horses for 100,000 cowries, or It 
took, he adds, five people half a day to count 
them. Next to the cowry come the strips of 
cotton cloth, which, when of native make, are 
mostly of the same breadth (four fingers) as 
those employed by the ancient Egyptians for 
In some coun- 


same regions 


S58. 


wrapping up their mummies, 
tries travellers have found small, thin, horse- 
shoe-shaped pieces of iron used as currency, 
their value ranging from fifty to two hundred 
fora dollar. Some of the provinces of Abys- 
sinia and the adjacent countries use for the 
same purpose cubes of salt weighing a pound 
anda half and having a certain well-defined 
shape, their value varying, according to the 
distance from the mines, from forty-eight to 
four for the dollar. It is noteworthy that all 
this circulating medium, in which, it may be 
added, Rohlfs does not include the ivory tusk, 
has a practical use besides that of money—the 
dollar and the cowry for ornament, the cotton 
for clothing, the iron for weapons and utensils, 
and the salt for food. A supplemental num- 
ber is wholly devoted to an account by W. v. 
Diest of a journey from Pergamus over the 
Dindymum range to Pontus, It 
panied by some admirable maps. 


is accor.- 


—The tenth of the noble volumes of Dr, J. S. 
Billings’s ‘ Index-Catalogue of the Library of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office, U. 8. A.’ (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing-Office), begins 
with the letter QO and ends with Pfutsch. It 
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falls below the average inthe number of au- 
thor-titles and (so far as books are concerned 
of subject-titles, for a reason which is not ap- 
parent till we come upon the list of medical 
and scientific periodicals and transactions, fill 
For the rest, 
place aux dames might be the motto of the 
present volume, since Obstetrics, Ovary, and 
140 
other rubrics pertaining at least as much to 


ing 115 closely packed pages. 


Ovariotomy alone demand pages, while 
the female sex as to the male would conside 
rably swell the total just given. Ophthalmia, 
the (Eso 


Pancreas 0 to 


> 


Optics, and Orbit fill some 25 pages: 
; the Palate 12; the 
Orthopedia (the name occurs ina French 


phagus 25 
10, 
treatise as far back as 1741, though the litera 
the half 
century) has 10 pages to itself. Paralysis has 
The Pest 11 
pages, and under this heading occur some of 
the oldest and A. Be ne. 
dictus wrote in 1495 at Venice his * Observa 


ture of the subject is mostly of last 


67; Pathology 20. extends over 


works. 
De 


and in l6vd appeared a 


most curious 


tione in Pestilentia’; 


‘Propugnaculum contra VPestem,’ which 


voked the aid o 
English title for the period (the fore part of the 


In- 


astrology. A characteristic 


Contain- 
An account of the plague of Athens 
, Thucidides, who had 


eighteenth century 
ing: I. 
from the great historian 
it himself. II. 1 verse by Mr. 
Creech, from the Latin of Lucretius. IIL. The 
lV 


] raging in 


is ‘The Plague 


The same it 


same paraphrased in verse by Dr. Sprat. 





An account of the plague now [1 
Messina,’ ete. A very long and important sub 
division of the title Pest is the history of it, of 
which the second part is alphabetized by lo- 
calities, 

An extremely useful grouping is that of 
works on the healthfulness of Occupations and 
Trades ; and the lists of 
Oleomargarin and Pensiens will be found con- 
venient, 


statutes concerning 
The chapter on Obesity is not in- 
flated, reckoning only three and a half pages; 
but mankind were early concerned about their 
poli 


sarcia, polypionia, their embonpoint and Fett- 


adeps, corpulentia, obesitas, pinguedo, 
Witness C, C. Leissner’s * De Obesi 
). The remedial 
properties of Oxygen were written about as 


leibigkeit 


tate Exsuperante ’ (Jena, 16S 


early as 17%0-7, but in 


more especially 
not 
Dr. Brown-Séquard 


very 


recent years. Ozone does (in this collee- 
tion) antedate the fifties. 
was anticipated (as regards the end in view) t 
Aureus Libe 


de Proroganda Vita’ of 1615, to say nothing of 


old Martin Pansa, with his ‘ 


his various works of ‘ Consilium’ (phlebotomi- 


cum, evacuatorium, anti-nephriticum, anti 


pestiferum, anti-podagricum). Paracelsus, by 
the way, fills two pages, leading off with the 
vear 1565. We turn the 1050th page of Volume 
X. the 
gence and industry which have produced such 
he history 
of the human mind, to American scholarship, 


with renewed admiration for intelli 


a monument to the healing art, to t 


and such an unrivalled aid to research in this 
branch of science, 

—Prof. 
tin Lexicography ’ 
New York: 


will be of service to scholars everywhere. 


Nettleship’s ‘ Contributions to La 
Oxford 
Macmillan 


Clarendon Press; 
form a work which 


It 
is much to be regretted that his project of the 
compilation of an entirely new lexicon should 





have failed through lack of codperation, for 
these specimens, selected from what he had 
already prepared, show remarkably great qua- 
litications for the task. They include su 

parts of his material as appeared to him to 


contain improvements upon the 


English 


dictions 


aries in matters « ine 
ment of citations, new views of interpretatior 
and corrections, as well as a larze number of 





‘The 


Nation. 


and Short. These 
fly either from |: 


to 


words not 
words seem to be taken chie 
the old 


iven by Lewis 
ife 


writers or from glossaries, which 


the author is known to have given special | 
study. Undoubtedly we bave much to learn | 
from those ancient lexicographers, who have | 
until recently met with undeserved neglect 


Only a few new etymologies are offered, 
The 
is carefully marked, and the general accuracy 
otf 


such words as aeccerso from «arce 


these with modesty quantity of syllables 


method is evident from the separation of 


? 
tte 


S80 styno 


from dissiqno, and in spelling, as in admen 


tum. The treatment of an tirst as interroga 
tive and not disjunctive is, we believe, unique 
in an English book. We wish that Prof. Net 





tleship had given us more inceptive verbs, cor 


recting the errors which are so common im 


lexicons under this head, The book has a full 
index, 
It is not pleasant news to hear that the 


friendship which has bound together for 


rreat collaborators in Freuch litera 


5 


years two 


ture has been broken, and that the hyphen is 
destroved that joined the names of MM. Erck 
mann and Chatrian. A difference about mone 

has arisen between the two friends, and they 


have parted for good and all. M. Auguste 
behalf of M. Chatrian, lays bare 
the pitiful story the Figa 


abundance of serdid and ridicul 


Georgel, on 


in » With a 


super 
muus details. It 


appears that M. Ereckmann has never taken | 
any part in the composition of the plays to | 
which the compound name has been attached, 





but has had a share in such profits of them as 
M. } 


payments to 


remained after certain collaborators of 
Chatrian had been paid. These 
other collaborators constituted M. Ereckmann’s 
grievance, and he maintained that art of 
them ought to come out of his pocket, and sent 
» ask that the whole 


the plays should be turned over to him as in 


ho yp 





his nephew te ownership of 


} ] , } 
adv iost in this 


demnity for what he had alre 


way. The innocent and upright Chatrian wa 





just about to give his consent to this plunder 
he 
a stop to Erckm 


left to 


ing, M. Georgel savs, when bimself 


ed on the scene and put 
matter 


base work. The Was 


the j 


ment of a referee, of whom 
nion is very unfavorable, wh 


should 





Chatrian pay over te 


suns that had been given to th 
Half of this amount was offered to the nephew, | 
who took it, and the affair was ended. This ts 


the vist of M. Georgel’s story, which 


true and complete account of the unhappy 
affair. But there are parts of it that one would 


like to see cleared up before giving it one’s en- | 











tire belief. How did it happen that so bad a 
referee was chosen, for instance’ Besides, M 
to overwhelm Erckmann witt 
es ¢ Vv t i t 
P! } vor t} 
H e mer ihe 
Germans; he ran away an ft S si i 
diotic sister under fire as a niece married 
toa German officer, and s and so on 
Such absurd and irrelevant « r 
with the prejud and hostility n 
every lit f M. Georgel’s artic 
ly to iz led peo r 
furtt ) nation before de ‘ 
bla this unfortunate quarrel should fai 
ai mrt 
A t ++ t 
s made sti 
about the 
the tru 
m pu at 
prosecute both his old fr i and M. George 
f bel and defamat 
In isvZ e oveasion the celebration of 
the Lut anniversary of the birth of Peter the 









(reat, Count Dmitry A. Tolls ! tea 
nperor’s permission to be : t 
tters and ts of ul g ’ 
history is i . i 
india Voncde ’ wi ‘ ? 
he wor : st . \ . 
to the put na r | ‘ 
to be f ‘ \ . } 
ns ! 7 t ~ 
Treasury \ t is 
that two 1 bee t ‘ 
oR t ta ty ‘ 
titv « ther Whe ( int 
mn the s M ‘ 
the Work stopped —s 
ler through the w M ( 
was tntrusted with tl ‘ . ‘ 
ind t ticked thre ‘ 
ul . i \ 
rector of It I ‘ 
vd nt . t 
uptediy it ‘ I ‘ 
{ bete uv ( iis le 
was evident thre rs 
wi { ~ ‘ 
©} st s I % 
tees i vr Ww ‘ ‘ 
les \ i < 
OOO | . WW ‘ ‘ 
t ss ters $ ‘ 
jast Vears of t N 
he Mos Vv se i " ‘ ‘ 
Liiding Ww et ! “ " te 
tul wi i 
ire ‘ A “ 
PAV I ‘ v ‘ ‘ 
x 1 ‘ thi “ . 
SS Ar ect . * 
eTrse Ves if ~ < 
ipers x of i 
the p vl v oft s t " ‘ 
} is ts W nN 
trus t i \ i 
t i ‘ s t i v 
es al eat i, w t ‘ 
Work W siiavy i Ss 
{ if 
Peter 
STI S ON SPAIN 
s 8 ks} } \ M at 
| s iris \ ‘ ‘ 
xX +? 
N t : i w i 
ready stir : . i 
WOrkKS Ux nS} inis ind Cataian eratu 1 
ni Lae i 1 Wo! ul sned \ S ay 
*] spar NV ke et au «XV . it 
Hy ’ STS) he gave to tl san of 
= ica ind terar ts f great 
rit and t . | s ime is of 
i ite it ia eAais t general 
Lies | t t ta ns . st ¢ on he Ww 
ance has known and erstood Spain from 
th wes tt ese day, researches 
t La e | es and the historical 
t RK ‘ Blas 
it first study is especially novel and in 
teresting r relations between the litera 
tures of tw untries have often attracted the 





of scholars, and we have, for ex 


ample, an admirable comparative history of 


the literatures of Spain and France (‘ Histoire 


comparée des littératures espagnole et fran- 
aise,’ by A. de Puibusque, Paris, 1843); but 
we do not remember that any one has under- 


taken a sketch of the acquaintanceship of one 
with During the 


between the twocountries Was con- 


nation ther middle ages, 


an 
intercourse 


fined almost exclusively to warriors who un 
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dertook the crusade against the Moors, and to 
pilgrims who made the journey to the shrine 
of St. James at Campostella (Santiago). The 
latter, we may be sure, did not return to France 
with any very exalted idea of the inns on the 
way or of the manners of the wild Basques. 
Nor was any better impression made by the 
reputation for magic which Toledo long enjoy- 
ed, In the fourteenth century the intervention 
of Du Guesclin in the struggle between Peter 
the Cruel and his brother Henry was not of a 
nature to commend the two countries to each 
other, 

From the fifteenth century on, the relations 
between the two countries became more inti- 
mate, Spanish soldiers take service in France, 
and Spanish scholars spread the reputation of 
their universities. With the sixteenth century 
began the period of Spain’s magnificent empire, 
and with it a brilliant national literature, and 
now it was the turn of France to borrow. The 
Spanish marriage of Louis XIII. made cosas 
de Espatia fashionable in France: dress, food, 
and language, all felt this influence. There 
was a veritable rage for Spanish grammar, and 
the press teemed with translations of Spanish 
This was the first period of Spanish 
taste in France; the second was a period also 
of imitation, as Morel-Fatio remarks, but 
an intelligent imitation, which is able to 
create works more beautiful and perfect than 
the originals, This was the period of the ‘t Cid” 
(1636) and the ‘*‘ Menteur” (1644). The novel, 
especially that in the style of rogues (novella 
piearesca), is also imitated, but it is not until 
the next century that this genre finds its per- 
fection in the ‘Gil Blas’ of Le Sage. Mean- 
while, more enlightened travellers are making 
the two countries better acquainted—Bertaut, 
the Countess d’Aulnoy, and Saint - Simon 
among them. How popular the Countess 
d’Aulnoy’s travels were, even out of France, 
may be judged from the fact that the writer of 
this notice has before him the eleventh edition 
(1808) of the English translation. It is a very 
charming book, but the reader should never 
forget that the writer was famous for her fairy 
tales, 

In the eighteenth century two currents may 
be recognized—one of the littérateurs, who 
still seek their material in Spain ; the other of 
the philosophers, who, deeming Spain the land 
of fanaticism and ignorance, shower contempt 
upon it. The representative of the former 
class is Le Sage, whose famous ‘ Gil Blas’ still 
presents an unsolved enigma. Of the philoso- 
phers, Montesquieu and Voltaire have left 
stinging epigrams which can never be forgot- 
ten. Witness these extracts from the ‘ Lettres 
Persanes’ (Ixxviii) of the former: ‘Ils sont 
les premiers hommes du monde pour mourir de 
langueur sous la fenétre de leurs maitresses, et 
tout Espagnol qui n’est pas enrhumé ne sau- 
rait passer pour galant. . . . Les Espagnols 
qu’on ne brfile pas paraissent si attachés a 
VInguisition qu'il y aurait de la mauvaise 
humeur de la leur 6ter” ; and, apropos of ‘ Don 
(Juixote’: ‘* Le seul de leurs livres qui soit bon 
est celui qui a fait voir le ridicule de tous les 
’ Nor is Voltaire much kinder. In the 
* Exssais sur les Moeurs’ (ch. 177), he paints the 
typical Spaniard languishing under his mis- 
tress’s window, and adds: ‘Tout le monde 
jouait de la guitare, et la tristesse n’en était 
pas moins répandue sur la face d’Espagne.” 
The end of the century produced the two im- 
mortal works of Beaumarchais, the ‘‘ Barber of 
Seville” and the ‘‘Marriage of Figaro,” which 
have done so much to render Spain popular. 
It is curious, as Morel-Fatio remarks, that the 
name Figaro, which looks so Spanish, is not, 
and no one has yet discovered its origin. 


novels. 


autres,’ 








With our own century the Romanticists took 
possession of the Peninsula, and the figure of 
the Spaniard playing his guitar beneath his 
mistress’s lattice receives a pendant of the 
jealous Spanish woman with her dagger in her 
garter. Mérimée and Gautier have left bril- 
liant traces of the influence of Spain, the for- 
mer in his ‘* ThéAtre de Clara Gazul” and ‘‘Car- 
men,” the latter in his ‘‘Tra los Montes.” 
Hugo, as we shall see later, was also deeply 
affected by that passion for the couleur locale 
which the Romantic School thought they could 
find best in Spain. 

Morel-Fatio concludes this charming study, 
of which we have been able to give but a bare 
outline, with the statement that France has too 
often, from the spirit of disparagement or by 
simple ignorance, superficially judged or incor- 
rectly interpreted Spain. That country cer- 
tainly deserves to be impartially studied which 
barred the Arab’s way, saved Christendom at 
Lepanto, discovered a new world, drilled an 
incomparable infantry, created in art the most 
powerful realism, in theology a divine and 
enrapturing mysticism, in literature ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ and finally gave to the noble senti- 
ment of honor its finest and haughtiest expres- 
sion. 

The second study is devoted to that delight- 
ful little romance, ‘The Life of Lazarillo de 
Tormes.’ Every one has read and enjoyed ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ but few know that ‘ Lazarillo’ is the 
parent of that long line of novels in the style 
of rogues of which ‘ Gil Blas’ is the most bril- 
liant specimen. There are many mysteries 
about the little book—where it was first print- 
ed, and who was the author. The pretended 
first edition of Antwerp of 1555 has been seen 
by no one; and, until a copy is discovered, we 
must accept the edition of Burgos, 1554, as the 
first. The novel is generally attributed, with- 
out the slightest reason, to the famous states- 
man, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. The first 
who made this groundless attribution was 


the Belgian, Valerius Andreas, in his 
‘Catalogus Clarorum  Hispaniw  Scripto- 
rum’ (1607), incorporated the next year 


in A, Schott’s ‘ Hispaniw Bibliotheca,’ where 
the statement is softened by the use of the 
word “ putative” when speaking of this attri- 
bution. Some years previous to this, Father 
José de Sigiienza, author of the history of the 
order of Hieronimites, in giving the life of 
Fray Juan de Ortega, mentions that be was 
said to have written ‘ Lazarillo’ when a student 
at Salamanca, and that the rough draft in his 
own hand was found in his cell, There is abso- 
lutely no proof of this statement but the words 
of Sigiienza himself. There is no ground for 
attributing the book to either of the persons 
named above, and the Spanish student still en- 
joys the possibility of settling this vexed ques- 
tion some day by a lucky find. 

Victor Hugo’s interest in Spain dates back 
to his childhood (he was nine years old), when 
he accompanied his mother to Madrid. They 
remained there a little over a year. It was 
while waiting at Bayonne for the convoy that 
he saw the little Spanish girl whose face was 
so deeply engraved on his memory, and whom 
he later introduced in a touching episode of 
‘Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné.’ His fond- 
ness for Spain first manifested itself in the 
‘Orientales’ (1829), and then in ‘“ Hernani” 
the following year. The Spanish element in 
this famous play is not very large or very 
true. Eight years later appeared ‘‘ Ruy Bias,” 
perhaps the best of Hugo’s dramas. In the 
note to this play the author made the most ex- 
travagant claim to historical and local accu- 
racy: ‘‘ Nota detail of public or private life, 
furniture, heraldry, etiquette, 


of interior, 





numbers, or topography, but what is exact.” 
This statement Morel-Fatio has compared with 
the facts in the case with very amusing results, 
Hugo obtained his material from two books 
—the Countess d’Aulnoy’s ‘Memoirs of the 
Court of Spain’ (not to be confused with her 
‘Travels,’ mentioned above), and the Abbé de 
Vayrac’s ‘ Present Condition of Spain.’ From 
the former he drew his details of etiquette 
and palace life, as well as the réles of the 
Queen and Ruy Blas; from the latter, his de- 
tals of government, administration, genea- 
logies, and heraldry. The ‘Memoirs’ of the 
Countess d’Aulnoy deal, however, solely with 
Marie-Louise d'Orléans, the first wife of Charles 
Il, Now, in ** Ruy Blas” the (ween is Marie- 
Anne of Neubourg, the second wife of Charles, 
to whom Hugo refers the statements of the 
Countess d@’Aulnoy. This is historical accuracy 
with a vengeauce, and is followed by a host of 
minor errors in the very points in which the 
alithor challenges inquiry. The names of the 
dramatis persone afford some amusing ex- 
amples, such as the utterly impossible name of 
Don Guritan, and Montazyo, which signifies 
the tax paid for driving cattle from one terri- 
tory to another. Morel-Fatio says: ‘* Hugo 
took possession of this word, which undoubted- 
ly seemed to him very Spanish, and adorned 
with it the officer of the Indian Council. It is 
about as if in French we should name some one 
Faturage or Passage.” In his verse he says 
the household of the Queen costs yearly 64,0606 
ducats, and in his note refers complacently to 
the work ‘Solo Madrid es Corte,’ where, he 
says, those exact figures will be found. What 
the reader does find there is the sum of 574,866 
ducats. 

These matters do not detract from the poeti- 
cal value of the drama, and would be unwor- 
thy of notice did not the author expressly 
vouch for the accuracy of his details. The 
reader of Morel-Fatio’s article will justly infer 
that it is never safe to trust Hugo in minor 
matters like these, a conclusion which will be 
strengthened by a perusal of Biré’s ‘ Victor 
Hugo avant 1330’ (Paris, 1883), a work invalu- 
able for the poet’s early life, and in which are 
rectified a multitude of little errors on the part 
of Hugo. 


PAUL'S SKETCH OF GERMAN PHILO- 


LOGY. 
Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie. He- 
rausgegeben von Hermann Paul. I. Liefe- 
rung. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner. 1889, 


Tue general] plan of this important work is 
similar to that of Gréber’s ‘Grundriss der Ro- 
manischen Philologie,’ issued by the same house, 
and already noticed in these columns, What 
is contemplated is to provide a succinct and 
authoritative résumé of all that has been done 
in the various lines of Germanic philology, so 
that the student can ‘‘ orient” himself conve- 
niently either in the subject as a whole or in 
any of its branches. The work appears in large 
octavo, closely printed, and is to be completed 
in five or six instalments of about 250 pages 
each, The different parts of the subject are 
portioned out among twenty-six specialists, the 
general editor being Prof. Paul of Freiburg. 
Of the collaborators all are Germans, Nether- 
landers, or Scandinavians, with the exception 
of J. Wright, who is an Englishman. 

The work begins with three sections by Paul 
himself ; the first being on the idea and scope, 
and the second on the history of Germanic 
philology, while the third is devoted to the me- 
thodology of the subject. The fourth section 
concerns alphabets, the runes being treated by 
Sievers, the Latin alphabet by Arndt. Then 
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follows a very comprehensive fifth section de- 
voted to histories, by various authors, of the 
different Germanic languages. That part of 
the history which preceded the ramification of 
the Germanic tribe, and antedates all existing 
records, is assigned to Kluge, who also writes 
the history of English. An appendix to this 
section will deal with living dialects. The next 
two will be occupied with mythology and heroic 
legend, and the eighth will take up the history 
of the various Germanic literatures. In this 
connection it is of interest to note that in only 
three out of ten cases is the history of a litera- 
ture to be done by the same man that writes 
the history of the corresponding language. An 
appendix to this section will deal with popular 
poetry. The ninth section is to treat of metre, 
and the tenth of art, which is made to include 
both the plastic arts and music. Finally, the 
work is to conclude with four sections upon 
husbandry (Wirthschaft), law, military art, 
and manners and customs, 

Of the work thus planned there is now before 
us one instalment, embracing the first four 
sections. The brief introductory section is de- 
voted mainly to justifying the editor’s broad 
conception of ‘ philology,” and showing the 
futility of all attempts to limit the application 
of the term to any particular department of 
the ‘‘history of civilization.” The argument 
is, that ail branches of historical knowledge 
whatsoever are more or less dependent on the 
science of written records. Hence it is a mat- 
ter of convenience how far the history of law, 
medicine, industry, art, religion, or any other 
element of human culture, shall be regarded as 
coming within the domain of the philologist. 
A real philological classic of our day is Victor 
Hehn’s ‘Domestic Plants and Animals in the 
Transition from Asia to Europe,’ though a 
librarian has been known to catalogue the 
book as natural history. We may note in pass- 
ing that Paul’s view of philology is substan- 
tially in accord with that of Whitney, who de- 
fines it as ‘that branch of knowledge which 
deals with human speech and all that speech 
discloses as to the nature and history of man.” 

The second section is a long and admirable 
résumé of the history of Germanic philology 
from the Middle Ages down to the present time. 
The extensive bibliography and the careful com- 
ments of a scholar so able as Paul will render 
this part of the work invaluable to students, 
At the close of his retrospect the writer depre- 
sates two evils which, as he justly thinks, stand 
in the way of a healthy development of Ger- 
manic studies hereafter. The first is the parti- 
sanship of German scholars which is continually 
leading them into bitter personal disparage- 
ment of the members of opposing ‘‘ schools.” 
He calls for an abatement of the odium philo- 
logicum, and urges the need of a more general 
agreement upon fundamental principles. In 
this effort of his to put an end to the ridiculous 
clannishness of German scholars, the scholars 
of other lands will certainly wish him well; 
but we fear that his own somewhat caustic 
treatment of those whom he does not happen 
to like will not help on the philological millen- 
nium, It is surely going too far to say (p. 99) 
of a man like the late Prof. Scherer that ‘‘ his 
critical attempts may be almost without excep- 
tion characterized as erroneous,” or that ** his 
nature did not permit him to produce a well- 
matured and complete scientific work.” 

The second of the two evils deprecated is 
that the growing specialization of scholarship 
is tending to separate the students of language 
and the students of literature into two camps, 
which look with more or less of indifference 
and even contempt upon each other's ope- 
rations, Those who concern themselves with 
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phonetics, historical grammar, and the critical 
study of early texts are often disposed to look 
upon the students of more modern literature, 
whose method is somewhat different from their 
own, as dilettanti; while the latter class re 
turn the compliment by regarding the former 
as pedants absorbed in the form and indifferent 
to the substance of literary records, Against 
this tendency Paul very properly raises his 
voice. The specialization he admits to be in a 
measure necessary, since the field of philologi 
‘al study isso vast. At the same time he con- 
tends that the study of language and the study 
of literature shouid, as far as possible, go hand 
in hand ; and that, in any case, the votaries of 
the one pursuit should indulge in no pharisai- 
cal emotions respecting the votaries of the 
other, but should rather regard them as fellow- 
workers in acommon cause. This preachment 
of Prof. Paul’s is sound and timely, and we 
hope it may do good both in Germany and in 
other lands. 

For the writing of a chapter upon philologi- 
cal methed it would be difficult to think of any 
one better fitted than the author of the * Prin- 
cipien der Sprachgeschichte’ and the co-editor 
of Paul and Braune’s ‘ Beitrage.’ What he bas 
to say on the subject is rich in suggestion even 
to the experienced worker, but will be found 
especially helpful by those who are just setting 
out in the way of origina] research. 
discussions of method and principle are apt to 
seem somewhat arid, nor can they, perhaps, 
avail much in changing habits once formed. 
But Paul is certainly right in holding that the 
beginner may save himself much time and much 
misdirection of energy if, instead of simply imi- 
tating a master, and finding out after the lapse 
of years that he has been imitating the master’s 
weak points along with the strong ones, he will 
make, as early as possible in his career, a care 
ful study of fundamental principles. 
three of our author’s prescriptions may be spe- 
cified here. He insists that the philologist of 
to-day must be well grounded in psychology. 
He urges particularly the importance of con- 
sidering all the facts pertinent to one’s investi 
gation ; nothing is to be passed by as unimpor- 
tant. ‘*To be sure,” says he, ‘‘the aim is to 
establish something important and worth know- 
ing; but it betrays the dilettante to pick out de- 
liberately what seems important.’’ With still 
greater unction, he insists upon the necessity of 
attending to all possible explanations of the 
problem under consideration. One is not to 
make a guess and then go at the collection of 
facts to confirm it. 
gator is sure to be beguiled by the prettiness of 
his own hypothesis, and his work takes on the 
character of an attorney's brief. 

Prof. Paul’s bugbear is what he calls‘ 
nutzer Hypothesenkram.” Against this black 
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Of the fourth section we have not space to 
speak in detail We remark only that this, 
too, is worthy of the noted scholars whose work 


it is, and take leave of the first instalment of 
Paul's ‘ Grundriss ” with the feeling that it isa 
great work well begun 
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form a theory has a certain air of wisdom 
about it, but we imagine that in practice few 
persons really act on it. Nor, when we con- 
sider the progress of knowledge as a whole, 
can we say that one necessarily wastes his 
time in following a false lead. If 1t were high- 
ly important for men to get to the North Pole, 
we should scarcely say that they had wasted 








credit very much. 

Sir William Fraser’s beok contains a number 
of good anecdotes, some of them well told, one 
at least very badly. This is the anecdote of 
Gen. Grant which has attracted so much at- 
tention. The author, instead of giving it once 
for all, in its correct form, gives, as if true, a 
grossly impossible story at page 79, which, ne 
says, when he heard it,‘ fascinated” him, as 
well it might, and then at page 170 he gives, as 
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he says, with “ regret,” the real version. The 


first story is as follows: 

‘*Gen. Grant was invited to dine at Apsley 
House by the second Duke of Wellington. A 
most distinguished party assembled to meet 
him. During a pause, in the middle of dinner, 
the ex-President, addressing the Duke at the 
head of the table, said: ‘My Lord, I have 
heard that your father was a military man. 
Was that the case ?’” 

Having put this libel in circulation, the au- 
thor, at page 170, after expressing, as we have 
said, his regret that he ever took the chance of 
spoiling so good a story by inquiring what 
really took place, coolly says: ‘* I must now, in 
the interests of truth, state what the Duke told 
me happened.” It seems that Grant, during 
the dinner, ‘‘ kept trying to get kim to say 
what was the greatest number of men that his 
father had commanded in the field.” The 
Duke, with his well-known cleverness, added: 
‘*T saw what he was at. If I had said forty or 
fifty thousand men, he would have replied, 
‘Well, I have commanded a hundred thou- 
sand,’ so I was determined not to answer his 
questions as to this, and I succeeded.” It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the Duke, because he 
chose to conjecture that Grant would be boast- 
ful and uncivil, was so rude as to refuse to an- 
swer a perfectly proper question addressed to 
him by a guest. The story does not shed any 
light whatever on the character of Grant. It 
might be told, however, to illustrate certain 
peculiarities in that of the second Duke of 
Wellington. 

An anecdote relating to the iron shutters 
on Apsley House, which every one who has been 
to London has noticed, we have never seen be- 
fore in print. The shutters were put up after 
the windows had been broken at the time of the 
Duke’s unpopularity in 1832. Some years af- 
terwards, when he was in great public favor, 
‘‘a great crowd waited in Piccadilly, and gave 
him a tremendous ovation on his return home. 
The Duke took not the slightest notice of their 
cheering, but, just previously to entering his 
gate, he pointed with his right hand calmly to 
theiron shutters. He then took his hat off, with 
a mockery of gratitude, and entered his house.” 

The following is a good anecdote of George 
IV., though what it has to do with Wellington 
wedo not know. When the news of Napoleon’s 
death reached London, some official announced 
it to the King in these words: ‘‘ It is my duty 
to inform your Majesty that your greatest 
enemy isdead.” ‘* Is she, by !” said the 
King. 

There is much good reading in Sir William 
Fraser’s book, and the subject is one in which 
the author has a personal and family interest 
through his father, who was one of Welling- 
ton’s oflicers. It is injured by a certain tone of 
awe-struck admiration which, however proper 
as a matter of feeling, is not an aid to nar- 
ration. In fact, it is the strongest proof of 
Wellington’s greatness that one is able to 
read such a book without a sneaking desire to 
pull down the hero from the pedestal on which 
he is put. 








The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other 
Pleas and Discussions. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


THE article which names Miss Cobbe’s new 
volume should be read in the light of her own 
admission in her preface that it is not intended 
for judicial discussion, but is avowedly a one- 
sided plea. She is writing, she tells us, ‘‘ ex- 
clusively on the adverse side, and has left the 
glorification of the modern Diana of the Ephe- 
sians to the mixed multitude of her follow- 
ers.” With this understanding, the article is 





less preposterous than it would otherwise be, 
but it is still sufficiently removed from any 
fairness or fruitfulness to make us wish it had 
not been written. This style of writing may 
have its place in a young people’s debating so- 
ciety, but Miss Cobbe has done too much 
good work to fall into it in her later 
years. Although she has appealed from so 
many current theological forms of thought, 
she writes of science with genuine theological 
rancor. She has taken a conspicuous part in 
the famous vivisection controversy, and has 
become so embittered by it that science and 
vivisection have come to be for her nearly 
synonymous terms. Whatever her theme, she 
gravitates to this fixed idea. Her arraignment 
is almost exclusively an arraignment of biolo- 
gical—we might say medical—science. Against 
our American practitioners in particular she 
brings a railing accusation, suggestive of the 
possibility that some cruel wag from this side 
of the Atlantic has been putting a joke on her. 
‘* An eminent American physician ” is credited 
with the remark, ‘‘ In my country the ardor of 
scientific research is rapidly overriding the 
proper benevolent objects of my profession. 
The cure of disease is becoming quite a se- 
condary consideration to the achievement of a 
correct diagnosis to be verified by a successful 
post-mortem.” One of the worst dangers which 
the student of science is, to Miss Cobbe’s think- 
ing, likely to fall into, is the adoption of ma- 
terialistic views on all subjects, In this con- 
nection we have the arrant nonsense of the 
following passage: 

‘* He need not become a theoretic or specula- 
tive Materialist—that is another risk which 
may or may not be successfully eliminated. 
But he will almost inevitably fail into practi- 
cal Materialism. Of the two sides of human 
life, his scientific training will compel him to 
think always in the first place of the lower. 
The material (or, as our fathers wouid call it, 
the carnal) fact will be uppermost in his mind, 
and the spiritual meaning thereof more or less 
out of sight. He will view his mother’s tears 
not as expressions of her sorrow, but as solu- 
tions of muriates and carbonates of soda and 
of phosphates of lime, and he will reflect that 
they were caused not by his heartlessness, but 
4 cerebral pressure on her lachrymal glands, 
When she dies, he will peep and botanize upon 
her grave, not with the poet’s sense of the sac- 
rilegiousness of such ill-placed curiosity, but 
with the serene conviction of the meritorious: 
ness of accurate observation among the scien- 
tifically interesting ‘ flora’ of a cemetery.” 


One is strongly tempted to characterize such 
stuff as this by a certain British monosyllable 
which is now often heard among us. 

An apparent atrophy of Darwin’s taste for 
music and poetry as he grew old is made much 
of by Miss Cobbe. She returns to it again and 
again with eager satisfaction. A circumstance 
due wholly to Darwin's intense engrossment in 
special studies, and which the engrossment in 
metaphysics or theology has paralleled much 
more frequently than engrossment in science, 
is treated as if it were the inevitable result of 
scientific studies. Darwin’s character, in full 
view of its limitations, did not do much to dis- 
credit biological science. e 

The other essays in this volume render the 
suspicion unavoidable that the habit of writing 
has with Miss Cobbe outlasted inspiration. 
Even the essay on ‘* Reformed Judaism ” smacks 
of the literary venture more than of a moral 
purpose. It raises the question whether re- 
formed Judaism may not be made the rallying 
point of modern Theism, and gives a favorable 
answer; but it is much more likely that reform- 
ed Jews will rally toa Theism which has not 
avowedly a Jewish or Christian basis than 
that Theists of Christian antecedents will rally 
to a Jewish centre. The essays on ‘‘ The Edu- 
cation of the Emotions,” ‘‘Thoughts about 








Thinking,” and ‘‘To Know or Not to Know” 
are more remarkable for the poverty of their 
invention than for anything else. 

The concluding essay, ‘‘The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse,” is much pleasanter 
than any other in the book. It discusses the 
relative advantages of life in the country and 
the town, and what can be said on either side is 
said very gracefully. But the discussion being 
limited to the opposition of a London club- 
man and an English country Squire, it is not 
particularly helpful to the average American. 
Six months of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other would seem to be a more rational solution 
than either to the exclusion of the other, if the 
country six months can be in one’s own house, 
Six months of country boarding is not a con- 
summation to be wished. It should be remark- 
ed that Miss Cobbe’s ‘‘ Country Mouse” is her 
own private mouse, She has no praise for the 
hunts and shootings which constitute for Eng- 
lish country gentlemen much of the charm of 
country life. Had she gone into this she might 
have found more cruelty in sport than in vivi- 
section, She has a word of protest against the 
pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham. 





The Life of Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, K.G., 
Lord High Treasurer of England, 1702 to 
1710. By the Hon. Hugh Elliot. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 8vo, pp. 425. 


LoRD GODCLPHIN, says his biographer, was ‘“‘a 
man who was undoubtedly great, but who, as 
every reader of English history will admit, is 
much less known to the public generally than 
are most of his distinguished contemporaries,” 
The political revolution by which Godolphin’s 
administration was overturned, and Harley 
and St. John came into power, is one of the 
most picturesque and best-known incidents in 
the political history of England; but the per- 
sonality of the man who was thus displaced 
from power, is, it must be admitted, an indis- 
tinct and shadowy one to most readers. 

The character which Godolphin really bears 
as a statesman is, we think, that of a rather 
timid person, a man of detaii, with no large 
policy and, indeed, deficient in strength and 
fixedness of principle. Sir Hugh Elliot has en- 
deavored, and not without success, to shake 
this judgment. For the early part of Godol- 
phin’s career, we cannot say that the popular 
opinion is materially affected. The account 
here given of his early years and his public life 
through the reign of William III. confirms the 
common notion that he was a shifty, va:zillating 
man, a good administrator, but with no posi- 
tive attachment to either person or party or set 
of principles. An example is given (p. 158) in 
his acquiescing in a request of the Queen (Mary) 
in regard to certain pensions, in which the ad- 
mission is frankly made that ‘for the sake of 
appearances he committed an act which he 
strongly condemned.” From the time, how- 
ever, of his reaching the highest station, as 
head of the Government during the greater 
part of Queen Anne’s reign, there appears very 
little in his conduct tocondemn. The author 
seems wholly candid and fair with his readers, 
and shows no disposition to extenuate ; but 
the questions that arise at this period are rather 
in regard to judgment and expediency than 
right and wrong. The author’s aim is to show 
that Lord Godolphin was not merely an able 
administrator, as is universally admitted, but 
a statesman of a higher type. In the war of 
the Spanish succession, he maintains that Go- 
dolphin alone discerned the true line of mili- 
tary policy in his scheme for codperating with 
the insurgent Protestants of southern France, 
and that this plan would have conducted to 
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great results. In regard to the union with 
Scotland, the great legislative act of his ad- 
ministration, the credit is given to Godolphin 
of pointing out the method by which the 
end was accomplished, in his passage of the 
Act of Security. It was in this, we are told 
(page 283), ‘‘ that Godolphin most signally dis- 
played his greatness, and in which he outshone 
all his contemporaries, not even excluding the 
renowned Somers. It was not the destination, 
but the path to the destination, which he indi- 
cated and pursued, and which, in spite of every 
evil prediction, led to the greatest legisla- 
tive achievement of the age—the English and 
Scotch union.” 

Another point of interest is in Godolphin’s 
relation to Marlborough : 

‘History has been fond of placing Godol- 
phin in a position very secondary to Marlbo- 
rough, of treating him as a confidential agent 
or an honest and industrious head clerk who 
executed at home the policy which Marlborough 
directed from abroad. Marlborough’s letters 
are a complete refutation of this mistaken no- 
tion. They afford a striking proof of Godol- 
phin’s intrinsic and independent value. Every 
line proves that Marlborough looked upon Go- 
dolphin as another self, as a person whose ge 
nius was as transcendent in politics as his own 
was in war” (p. 315). 

The great importance of Godolphin’s admi- 
nistration, apart from special events of war 
and legislation, is in the fact that it formed a 
period of transition from the mixed system of 
government, controlled by the personality of 
the sovereign, to the system of party govern- 
ment. This explains, too, we think, much of the 
inconsistency and apparent insincerity in Godol- 
phin’s career. We find some excellent remarks 
upon this point (p. 217), although its full bear- 
ing is not clearly pointed out. Godolphin and 
Mariborough made an attempt—the last of any 
moment—to govern without party. It failed ; 
they were forced to associate themselves strict- 
ly with the Whig party, and from this time. 
with rare and short exceptions, the Govern- 
ment of England has been always that of a 
party. ‘*He has been reproached with disloy- 
alty tothe Queen and to the Tory party, with 
timidity and with fickleness, He was, in fact, 
engaged in the futile attempt of balancing him- 
self where all equilibrium was impossible.” 

Godolpbin seems to have come to an under- 
standing of the necessities of the case sooner 
than Marlborough: ‘‘ Godolphin had long seen 
the fallacy of the scheme to which Marlborough 
still so closely adhered. He had abandoned it, 
and now every effort of his life was concen- 
trated in reconciling the Queen and Maribo- 
rough to the Whigs.” When the work had 
been completed, when the Godolphin adminis- 
tration had become a Whig one pure and sim- 
ple, he was near the end of his power and his 
life. The Queen was by sentiment and convic- 
tion a Tory, and a Tory administration soon 
came in power. In the events which led to this 
change, in which Godolphin has been much 
censured, our author vindicates bis dignity and 
clear-sightedness. Of an earlier crisis (1706) he 
says : ‘* He loyally bore the odium which should 
have attached to his mistress, and we believe 
that to this day his honest attempt to shield her 
has had the effect of weighting his character 
with that charge of insincerity so loudly pro- 
claimed against him by the Whigs” (p. 319). 

This volume, readable and handsomely print- 
ed, nevertheless lacks essential aids to its use. 
There is no index, the table of contents is ex- 
tremely meagre, and even the running-titles 
give very little assistance. 





Caroline Schlegel and Her Friends. By Mrs 
Alfred Sidgwick. Scribner & Welford. !889. 


Most persons who have any acquaintance with 
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the life and character of Caroline Schlegel 
would probably deem her a very unengaging 
subject for an elaborate biographical memoir. 
A woman who made trouble wherever she 
went, who was known in the circle of Goethe 
and Schiller as Dame Lucifer, who was notori- 
ously lax in her relations with men, and who, 
withal, whatever her talent, did nothing the 
least memorable in a literary way, would hard- 
ly seem to deserve at this late date the hand- 
some monument here erected to her memory. 
In short, we cannot help regarding it as a de- 
batable question whether the work was worth 
doing; but if it was, Mrs. Sidgwick deserves 
the credit of having done it well ; and if she 
does not sympathy for her unwo- 
manly heroine, she at least gives a vivid picture 
of a curious episode in the history of German 
literature. 


compel 


A short sketch of Dame Lucifer’s career will 
suffice to show what manner of person she was. 
She was born in 1763, her father being Prof. 
Michaelis, a GSttingen Orientalist of some re- 
pute in his day. Her early letters suggest a 
talented coquette without high principle or 
steadfastness of character. In 1784 she mar- 
ried Georg Bbhmer, a Clausthal doctor with 
whom she kd a dreary existence for four 
years. Released from her captivity, as she 
called it, by the death of her husband in 
1788, she returned with her children to 
Gottingen, where she captivated the ,oung 
student A. W. Schlegel. Later, after living 
for a time with a brother in Marburg and 
quarrelling with him, she betook herself 
to Mainz, where her busy tongue helped to 
break up the household of the famous repub- 
lican Forster, whose wife, Therese 
Heyne, had been her intimate friend at G5t- 
tingen. Living in Mainz at the time of the 
French occupation, she identified herself with 
the Red Republicans, of whom Forster was 
a leading spirit, and was known to fame as 
Forster’s ‘‘ amie.” At the same time, having 
failed to elicit a proposal of marriage from 
one Tatter with whom she had fallen in love, 
she resentfully decided to ‘amuse herself” by 
becoming the mistress of a certain Frenchman 
otherwise unknown to history. 


‘ 
ore 
Georg 


In the spring 
of 1795 she was imprisoned for her republican 
leanings, and suffered great indignities at the 
hands of her countrymen. Upon regaining 
her liberty a few months later, she found her- 
self without resources, bankrupt in reputation, 
and an object of general aversion. From this 
extremity she was rescued by Schlegel, who 
1ad for some time been living in Amsterdam, 
where he was private tutor. 
Schlegel had repeatedly warned his recreant 
lady-love by letter to have nothing to do with 
the Mainz Republicans; but now, with a for- 
bearance truly ‘‘romantic ” (seeing that she 
was about to become a mother as the result of 


engage! as 


neglecting his counsel), he got a leave of ab- 
sence, hurried to her relief, and placed her in 
retirement under the charge of his brother 
Friedrich, then a profligate student at Leipzig. 
It is signiticant for the character of the younger 
Schlegel that this woman in these circum- 
stances exercised a decidedly elevating influ- 
ence upon him. 

Two vears later, the elder Schlegel returned 
from Holland and made Frau Bobmer his wife 
de facto. After the lapse of another year, the 
pair were married in church from motives of 
policy, and settled in Jena, where for the next 
few years Frau Schlegel helped her husband in 
his literary labors, wrote a little occasionally 
on her own account, and kept open house for 
the coterie of the Athenawm—the Roman- 
tics, as Mrs. Sidgwick somewhat strangely 
calls them. By 1802 she bad tired of Schlegel, 
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and by geperal consent transferred herself to 
Schelling, the formalities of divorce and mar- 
riage following a year or so later at the con 
venience of the parties concerned. As the wife 
of Schelling she seems to have led an exempla 
ry domestic life, and to have tried to atone for 
the aberrations of her stormy past. She died 
in 1809, 

Mrs. Sidgwick’s memoir is based 
published collection of Caroline's letters ai 


i 
upon the well-known works of Haym andl 
i 





Brandes. It is written in a judicial tone, ar 
takes pains to avoid astrenuous application to 
the Romanticists of moral “ ’ 
they deliberately rejected. | 

ly do not complain; but the simple truth is, 


when all allowances have been mace that the 
indulgent muse of history may reaser \ 
make after a lapse of veariv a hundred vears 
that Caroline and her friends, so far at least as 
concerns the period here portrayed, were a 
‘sorry set,” and no faithful ace 
can be very delightful reading At this dis 
tance in time, one could tolerate the sicker . 
details of private life with very good grac 








only these things were connected in some way 
with noteworthy literary performance: But 
such is not the case. Irs. Sidgwick, indeed, 
devotes a chapter to ‘ Lucinde,’ and anott! to 
the Athenwum: but * Lucinde’ is av insuffer 
ably silly book, of which its author bimself 
soon became ashamed, and the Afkeno fell 
flat from the beginning, and died w 

ceptibly affecting public opinion or the course 
of German literature. The three volumes « 
tain nothing that anv cne would now think of 
reading unless compelled thereto by some sort 
of duty. 

The Federal Government of Switzerland: An 


Essay on the Constitution, by Bernard Moses, 
Ph.D. I2mea, 24 PP Oakland, Cal la 
cific Press Pub, Co, 1S89, 


Tue author has here assembled in smal! space 
the fundamental ideas of central 


government 


as found, not only in Switzerland, but in im 
pertant confederations of both hemispheres 
In fact, so many details are given respecting 
the institutions of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and the South 
that one is inclined at times t 


American republics, 
look back to see 
This, how 
ever, does not detract from the value of the 
book. 


on comparative constitutional history, and the 


if he has made sure of the title. 
It is evidently an outgrowth of lectures 


matter thus brought into juxtaposition, espe- 
cially the more unusnal references to Spanish 
America, will be found useful to the student. 

An historical introduction on the rise of 
Swiss Federalism is followed by a general chap- 
ter on Distribution of Power, in which ancient 
and modern instances are adduced to show 
that governments have a tendency to central- 
ize in respect to locality, and to expand as re- 
gards the number of persons who control them. 
The parts devoted to legislature, executive, and 
judiciary are particularly full of details of 
other countries, though the remainder of the 
book, touching foreign and internal relations, 
army, finance, and general welfare, is devoted 
more exclusively to Switzerland. 

The work does not invite much controversy, 
since it keeps closeiy to the matter found in the 
constitutions, often quoting entire sections, 
and follows the best commentators. It does 
not attempt to go outside of Federal Govern- 
ment, leaving local institutions for others. 
Two slight misstatements of fact should be cor- 
rected in passing. On p. 110, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and Switzerland are classed together as 





giving Senators and Representatives equal 
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terms—two years in the first two, and three in 
Switzerland—whereas the peculiarity of the 
Swiss upper chamber lies in the fact that not 
only are Senators paid by the States which 
send them, but the term of office is under State 
control, and varies from one to three years, 
On p. 197 the Government monopoly of gun- 
powder is made to realize ‘* about 500,000 francs 
annually.” The net income for 1888 was 165,- 
905 franes, while in 1884 it was but 88.000, and 
the average for thirty years would not much 
exceed 100,000 francs, This, however, does 
not materially alter the author’s comment that 
the undertaking is unimportant as a source of 
revenue. 





A Treatise on Codperative Savings and Loan 
Associations. By Seymour Dexter. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

In this work Judge Dexter has done for the 

building and loan associations of this State 

what Wrigley did long ago for those of Penn- 
sylvania. For while this system of codpera- 
tion, in its essential features, is the same in all 
the States, the statutes differ, and Wrigley 
writes more closely tothe law of Pennsylvania, 
as Dexter does to the law of New York. Judge 

Dexter’s book is very timely now that these as- 

sociations are rapidly growing in number in 

New York. It is so easy to start a building 

and loan association, and so common for the 

majority of the officers of such an association 
to have only the vaguest knowledge of the 
system itself, that a little book of this kind, 
which discusses the subject clearly and con- 
cisely, must do a great deal of good. The 
manner in which these associations assist mem- 
bers to save money and to own homes is ex- 
plained in simple language; the division of 
profits between the different series of an asso- 
ciation is illustrated; statistics of the work of 
the associations in the different States are pre- 
sented; and the very important subject of pre- 
miums, under the different plans in use for 
paying them, is discussed. Full directions are 
given about all the details of organizing, with 
instructions about keeping accounts, and there 
are copies of all the necessary blanks in the 
way of mortgages, assignments, notices of 
withdrawal, stock certificates, etc. 

In regard to premiums, the author says: 

‘‘The association should discourage the bid- 

ding of large premiums.” That is, he would 
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make the premium simply a measure of the 
competition for the money in the treasury, and 
not hold out the argument that the measure of 
an association’s success is the size of the pre- 
mium it secures, Of the different plans de- 
vised for paying the premium, the author gives 
preference to what he calls ‘‘ the New York 
premium plan,” which he thus describes: 

‘*The borrower, at the time of his bidding, 
clearly understands that whatever premium he 
bids is in the nature of a bonus, and that the 
amount that he bids is deducted from his loan 
at the time; and he gives security to the asso- 
ciation for $200 a share and pays interest there- 
on, and the whole premium transaction is 
closed. ” 


This scheme he defends on the ground of its 
simplicity. But in every codperative scheme 
the idea of strict codperation should never be 
lost sight of. If a member of one of these as- 
sociations pays a premium for a loan with the 
understanding that it is to run for about ten 
years, but finds it convenient to pay off that 
loan in five years, should not a part of bis 
premium be returned to him? There is no- 
thing unfair in ‘‘the New York premium plan,” 
when the arrangement is understood in ad- 
vance by the borrower. But should not co- 
operation be something more than merely 
“fair”? The plan of refunding a part of the 
premium to withdrawing members has been 
found to work well in practice, and the best 
way (in effect) to do thisis undoubtedly to have 
the premium paid, not in advance, but in 
monthly instalments, as additional interest, 
which it really is. Judge Dexter himself 
praises this plan so warmly that it is somewhat 
confusing to follow him to his conclusion that 
‘““the New York plan” is the best. 
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